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Editorial Jntroduction 


This issue of the Review and Expositor is devoted pri- 
marily to the nature of the Christian ministry and what 
ordination means to the ministry. Both of these subjects 
are receiving a great deal of attention in contemporary the- 
ological discussions. Baptists are vitaly concerned and we 
are making our share of the literary contribution in the 
present concern. It is hoped that the articles which follow 
in this issue will make some real contributions to the discus- 
sions. 


The first article was Dr. James D. Smart’s second Norton 
Lecture, which was delivered in Alumni Chapel on March 
5, 1958, to the Spring Conference at the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Smart is Jesup Professor of Bibli- 
cal Interpretation in Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City. He is a Canadian by birth, and he held pastor- 
ates in Canada after being educated in the universities of 
Toronto, Marburg, and Berlin. He is an ordained Presby- 
terian minister, and was editor-in-chief of curriculum for 
Christian education of the Presbyterian Board in Philadel- 
phia from 1944 to 1950. 


Professor William L. Lumpkin teaches church history 
in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. His field of 
specialization is Baptist history. He is particularly well 
qualified in Baptist confessions of faith, having written his 
Ph.D. dissertation in the University of Edinburgh in this 
area, and Judson Press is now in process of publishing a 
book by Dr. Lumpkin on Baptist confessions. 


Dr. Heber F. Peacock is associate professor of New Testa- 
ment interpretation in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. He formerly taught New Testament in the Bap- 
tist Seminary in Switzerland, and he did graduate study in 
the University of Zurich. 


Each contributor to the symposium on ordination prac- 
tices among Baptists in various parts of the world has his 
name signed and his office affixed to his particular con- 
tribution. 


The sermon in this issue was preached to the North 
Carolina Baptist pastors’ annual conference in the autumn 


of 1957. Dr. Copeland teaches missions in Southeastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Wake Forest, North Caro- 
lina. He has taught missions in Southern Seminary and has 
been a missionary in Japan. He received his theological 
education in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
and Yale University. 

The Review and Expositor welcomes sermons for publi- 
cation. They must be biblically oriented and they must 
deal with live issues of contemporary theological and ethical 
interests. We prefer sermons which active pastors have 
preached to their congregations. 











Che Christian Ministry in the Light 
of the Old Testament 


BY JAMES D. SMART 


It is characteristic of books on the Christian ministry 
that they tend to ignore the Old Testament as though it had 
no significance for the formulation of the church’s ministry. 
One exception is Thomas Torrance’s Royal Priesthood which, 
however, presents the strange aberration of a Reformed 
theologian fastening his attention on the priestly tradition 
in the Old Testament and disregarding completely the 
prophetic. It is hard to understand how any scholar can be 
blind to the fact that in the Old Testament there are three 
distinct ministries of God—prophetic, priestly and kingly— 
not always in separateness the one from the other but never- 
theless threefold, and that each of these three aspects of 
the Old Testament service of God is in some way fulfilled 
in Jesus Christ. But what is most important to us in our 
thinking today is that “fulfilled” here means taken up and 
incorporated into the ministry of Jesus himself in such 
a way as to come to its full significance. In Jesus’ life, death 
and resurrection we see the true meaning of prophet, priest 
and king. Thus when we enter into Jesus’ ministry, we 
must together with him become prophets, priests and kings. 
In short, the three lines of Old Testament ministry run 
through Jesus Christ into the ministry of the Church, being 
fulfilled and illuminated as they pass through him, but 
nevertheless, in the meaning which he in his own person 
gives them, remaining determinative for the nature of the 
Church’s ministry. 


The Place of the Old Testament in the Church 


It is not surprising that the Old Testament has had so 
little part in contemporary thinking about the ministry 
when we realize to what a degree the Old Testament was 
torn apart from New in the thinking of the Church during 
the past two centuries and until very recently, both in the 
highest levels of theology and in the general practice of 
church members. Protestant orthodoxy in the seventeenth 
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and eighteenth centuries asserted the unity of the two 
testaments in such a way that the Sabbath law of Leviticus 
had an authority equal to any word or act of Jesus Christ 
and Christianity was threatened with reversion to what was 
little more than a modernized form of Judaism. In reaction 
to that false assertion of the unity of the testaments, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century rationalist and idealistic the- 
ology asserted the radical discontinuity between the two 
testaments, emphasizing the great differences between the 
religion of the Old Testament and Christianity. Because 
this latter stream of theology was closely associated with 
the development of historical-critical studies, the predomi- 
nant viewpoint in Biblical scholarship in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries was unfriendly to the asser- 
tion of more than a superficial unity between the two testa- 
ments. The Old Testament might be represented as contain- 
ing the records of the earlier stages of a religious develop- 
ment that came to its climax in the New, but any attempt to 
find theological unity between the two was viewed with 
distrust. We need to remember in the background the fi- 
gures of Hegel, Schleiermacher and Harnack. Hegel hated 
the Old Testament as the embodiment of ideas directly op- 
posed to his eternal and absolute truths. Schleiermacher 
found elements in every part of the Old Testament that 
were inconsistent with Christian piety and suggested that 
it would be less open to misunderstanding and misuse if the 
Old Testament were printed as an appendix to the New in- 
stead of preceding the New. Harnack openly advocated the 
abandonment of the Old Testament as canonical Scripture 
on the grounds that its whole approach to religion is in- 
consistent with the New Testament gospel. 

This divorce between the testaments is by no means a 
thing of the past. The wide gulf between Old and New 
Testament scholarship is still distressingly wide in spite of 
the attempts that are being made to bridge it. Very few 
books on the New Testament take the Old Testament seri- 
ously as being important for the understanding of the New. 
And there are still many Old Testament scholars who would 
rebel at the statement that the Old Testament is never rightly 
understood until it is read in the light of its fulfillment in 
the New. But we are beginning to see that both continuity 
and discontinuity must be asserted if we are to understand 
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the relation between the testaments. The Church in setting 
them together in a single canon of Scripture bore witness 
to the fact that both were necessary to God’s revelation of 
himself to man; and, in keeping them separate, it left with 
us the warning that they must be read as two and not one, 
as promise and fulfillment, without confusing the era of 
promise with the era of fulfillment. 

We must not think, however, that this divorce between 
the testaments has taken place only on the level of Biblical 
and theological scholarship. It is manifest on every hand 
in the life of the Church. In the year 1934, in the days of 
Hitler in Germany, the proposal was made by the German- 
Christian party in the Protestant church that the Old Testa- 
ment should be removed from the Christian Scriptures. 
The proposal had behind it more than the immediate anti- 
semitism of the Nazi movement; it was the expression of a 
long-standing alienation of the Church from the Old Testa- 
ment. American Christians, reading in the newspapers 
what was proposed, were shocked. But there was an ele- 
ment of unconscious hypocrisy in that reaction, for here 
also in America there is an alienation of the membership 
of the Church from the Old Testament. In fact it has so 
completely lost its significance for many people that, if it 
were removed from their Bibles and blank pages substituted 
to maintain the normal appearance of the book, they might 
not notice its disappearance for some years. But do not be 
too hard on them. How often have they heard sermons that 
take the Old Testament seriously as Christian Scripture out 
of which one preaches the Christian gospel? Fragments of 
the prophets which have a social emphasis may be heard 
occasionally. The psalms provide texts for sermons on the 
devotional life. But, in general, the Old Testament has be- 
come largely a closed book in the Church. 


This divorce of the Church from the Old Testament 
has had serious consequences in the Church’s understanding 
both of itself and of its ministry. We do not have to read 
far in church history to discover that the Old Testament 
has been more than once the bulwark of the Church against 
the hellenizing of its gospel and its character. As the Church 
made its way in the Graeco-Roman world the interpretation 
of its gospel in the language of that world brought gradually 
a substitution of Greek philosophical ideas in place of Chris- 
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tian ones. The words God, man and the world were given 
the meaning they had long had in the Greek world rather 
than the meaning which they had for Jesus and Paul. These 
Greek meanings were superimposed upon the New Testa- 
ment with some measure of success, but there was no suc- 
cess in superimposing them upon the Old Testament. In 
the Old Testament the antithesis between Greek and Hebraic 
ways of thinking stands out with starkness. Therefore 
Marcion made his proposal that the Old Testament be 
abandoned by the Church. So also in the nineteenth century 
the idealist philosophers and theologians could read their 
ideas into the New Testament, but the Old Testament re- 
sisted them so stubbornly that they could make nothing of 
it. The Old Testament is like a rude guardian of the gospel 
whom we dismiss at our peril; and it is not difficult to estab- 
lish that the neglect of the Old Testament in the Church has 
left the door open for all manner of gospels to come wander- 
ing in, most of them products of the same Greek humanist 
tradition that imperilled the Church in earlier eras. 


The Relation of the Old Testament to the Ministry 


Our interest, however, is centered upon the ministry. 
We want to know what consequences the neglect of the Old 
Testament has had upon the Church’s ministry. Just as 
with the gospel itself, the ministry tends to be interpreted in 
idealistic terms rather than in direct line with what is to 
be traced in the Scriptures. The minister is the servant of 
“truth in general” rather than of any specific Biblical revela- 
tion of truth. Christian truth is just the central core of 
“truth in general”. The minister is the enlightened man to 
whom people come for enlightenment; therefore he has a 
right to set himself at the center of the church’s life. It is 
from him that the community draws continually the 
strengthening and clarification of its ideals and guidance 
toward their realization. The ministry is understood largely 
as something a man does for his fellowmen. He helps them 
toward a truer and more intelligent outlook on life. He en- 
courages them in the struggles and difficulties of their daily 
existence. He points out to them their responsibilities and 
duties. But no longer does he exercise the prophetic, priestly 
or kingly functions of the Biblical ministry, all of which 
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were focussed upon man’s relation with God. He would 
never think of making the prophetic claim for his preaching 
that it is God’s word to his people. He does not consider 
his function as in any way priestly, that is representative 
of his people with God. And the idea of an authority re- 
siding in the ministry superior to the authority of all earthly 
rulers is utterly inconceivable to him. We must, therefore, 
undertake now to show that the ministry of Jesus contains 
within it the prophetic, priestly and kingly ministries and 
that where they are absent the ministry of the Church has 
lost its essential Christian character. 


The background of a doctrine of the ministry in the 
Old Testament is the doctrine of election, the election of 
Israel, which in Christian terms is the doctrine of the Church. 
It is not so long since Christian theologians were embar- 
rassed by the stubborn insistence of the Old Testament that 
Israel from its earliest beginnings was God’s chosen people, 
marked out by him for a destiny different from that of any 
other nation. This seemed to be a primitive idea, inconsis- 
tent with the New Testament doctrine of God’s care over 
all nations. Seeming parallels to it were found in other 
nations in the conviction of kings such as Tiglath-pileser 
and Cyrus that they were the chosen of the gods. It was 
interpreted as an expression of the natural pride of nation 
and race. But more recent study of the concept of election 
such as it has received at the hands of the continental scho- 
lars Eichrodt and von Rad or in a volume by H. H. Rowley, 
The Biblical Doctrine of Election, published in 1950, finds 
in it no such primitiveness. To Rowley the call of Israel is 
directly parallel with the call of Moses or Amos or Isaiah 
or Jeremiah. In fact, the call of the individual prophet ex- 
presses in miniature the meaning of God’s call to the nation. 
Israel was chosen for service, that is for ministry, to be the 
instrument of God’s purpose in the world. The full implica- 
tions of this call to Israel were not immediately apparent in 
the Mosaic age, and, through the centuries, there was a con- 
stant temptation to interpret Israel’s chosenness as a basis 
for expecting special privileges and advantages from God. 
But it was the function of the prophets again and again to 
puncture such pretentions and to recall Israel to its unique 
destiny. The high point in the prophetic interpretation of 
the doctrine of election is in Isaiah 40-66 where the prophet 
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urges upon his scattered people their missionary destiny as 
the servant people of God. The destruction of Jerusalem 
and the shattering of their national life have cleared the way 
for them to lay hold at last upon God’s original purpose in 
bringing them into being, that through them the light of 
his truth may shine out into all the earth and all men may 
find the answer to their need in him. There is evidence 
that the prophet was disappointed in his dream. Even after 
the discipline of exile the nation was not ready for such a 
high conception of its destiny. Yet there was a remnant 
gathered round the prophet who affirmed this destiny and 
dreamed with him of a time when all God’s people would be 
priests and prophets of God. The first thing, therefore, that 
we have to say concerning the ministry in Israel is that it be- 
longed primarily to the nation as a whole. The basic mean- 
ing of Israel’s existence was ministry, the service of God, the 
setting at God’s disposal of human agencies through which 
he might work in order to effect the redemption of the 
world. It is not just Moses and Elijah and Amos and Jere- 
miah that are called into a ministry. All Israel is called, 
and individual ministries are on behalf of Israel as a whole, 
just as in the Christian Church the ministry belongs to the 
whole Church as the body of Christ and individual minis- 
tries are on behalf of the Church as a whole. 

Here already we touch upon a principle which is of the 
highest importance in our day. Is the ministry the exclusive 
prerogative and responsibility of an ordained clergy so 
that ordinary Christians are not expected to have any share 
in it? Whatever our official doctrine may be, that is the or- 
der that consciously or unconsciously is setting itself through 
in our churches. The ordinary Christian no longer considers 
himself called to a ministry. Only clergy and special church 
workers are so called. All others have their lives as Chris- 
tians on a different level. Why do so few church members 
feel any urgency about special training that would deepen 
their understanding of the Christian faith and equip them to 
be active coherent disciples? It is because they are content 
to be what they call “just ordinary Christians” who do not 
need ever to open their mouths on any subject that has to 
do with the Christian faith. The Roman Church long ago 
codified this order, establishing two levels within the Church 
and defining the clergy to which the ministry is assigned as 
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alone representing the essence of the Church. We do not 
realize how close the actual order in our churches is drifting 
toward the Roman pattern. It is significant therefore that 
both Old and New Testaments are agreed that the ministry 
belongs by right to the whole people of God. 


It is equally clear in the Old Testament that there would 
have been no Israel had it not been for the special ministries 
of individuals. It is most likely a valid historical tradition 
that traces the origin of the nation to the decision of one 
man, Abraham, to leave behind the Chaldean civilization of 
Ur and to found a new people somewhere in the West. Had 
there been no Moses, seeing his vision of God on the moun- 
tainside and taking up the arduous task of leadership, there 
would have been no exodus and no history of Israel. Had 
there been no Elijah fulfilling his prophetic ministry against 
great odds and bitter discouragements the nation might well 
have sunk deeply into the sensuous mire of Baalism and 
disappeared completely from human history. And we shud- 
der to think of what would have happened in the sixth cen- 
tury when the nation was broken and scattered to the four 
winds had it not been for the ministries of Jeremiah, Ezekiel 
and Second Isaiah. God needed within Israel special minis- 
tries in order to maintain the covenant-bond between Israel 
and himself. So also does God need special ministries within 
his Church. He needs men and women who will form a 
channel of communication between him and his Church, 
through whom he can speak ever afresh to his Church and 
in whom the Church will find itself lifted up into a greater 
closeness to God. 


The Three-Fold Function of the Ministry 


In the earliest examples of ministry in the Old Testa- 
ment the three functions of prophet, priest and king are 
combined. With Abraham it is difficult to say what is 
history and what is a reflexion of later times; nevertheless 
his portrait is an early record for us of what Israel under- 
stood by a man of God. There is a sense in which he in- 
carnates Israel’s conception of itself, called of God to a great 
destiny, confronted with great difficulties and uncertainties 
in the realization of that destiny, endangered by inner weak- 
nesses, yet carried forward into the unknown by the pro- 
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mise of God. Abraham is no prophet in the manner of Moses 
or Elijah and yet he performs the function of the prophet in 
being the man to whom God reveals his purpose. He be- 
longs to no order of priesthood, yet he performs the function 
of a priest, offering sacrifices and interceding with God in 
prayer on behalf of others. He has no royal titles, yet within 
the narrow scope of his own small society he bears the re- 
sponsibility of the chief executive. In the person of Moses 
the three functions are much more clearly evident. Before 
all else Moses is the prophet of God to whom God reveals 
his mind and heart and through whom Israel is brought to 
a living knowledge of God. Moses is God’s spokesman to 
Israel. But he is also Israel’s priest before God. He goes 
alone into the sanctuary to offer prayers for Israel and to 
seek for them direction from God concerning all things in 
their life. Aaron the priest stands alongside him, yet Moses 
himself is represented more than once performing the duties 
of a priest. And Moses is king in all but the name. He rules 
in Israel, at first alone and then with the support of the 
elders. A third figure in whom the three functions are 
united is Samuel. Sometimes the fact that Samuel is the 
great king-maker in the early stories of the kingdom con- 
ceals the degree of power that belonged to him in the im- 
mediately preceding period. Religious and political leader- 
ship came together in his hands and religiously he rep- 
resented as both prophet and priest. The question may 
well be raised whether this combination of functions in these 
early figures of Israel’s history is the consequence of a certain 
idealizing of them, making of them types of the Messiah 
who was yet to come in whom prophet, priest and king 
would be perfectly united. It was characteristic of Israel’s 
genius to see the distant future reflected in the distant 
past. 

After the time of Samuel the three aspects of ministry in 
Israel find each a separate development, although not as 
separate as has been sometimes thought. The antithesis of 
prophet and priest in the books of Amos and Jeremiah misled 
scholars for a time so that in sympathy with the prophets 
they passed wholesale condemnations upon the entire priest- 
hood of Israel. Adam Welch entered a protest against this 
in 1936 in his Prophet and Priest in Ancient Israel, and more 
recently Aubrey Johnston has demonstrated the close con- 
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nection of the prophets with the places of worship in his 
The Cultic Prophet in Ancient Israel. Also the character of 
Deuteronomy and of the Priestly document shows us that 
the priests made themselves custodians in Israel of many of 
the great insights of the prophets. We might also note 
the identity of high priest and king in some periods of later 
Jewish history. It is important that all three—prophet, 
priest and king—were known as the “anointed of God”, 
Moshiach or Messiah, and in the Qumran sect the expecta- 
tion was of three Messiahs, one prophetic one priestly and 
one royal. 


But let us go back to the beginning. The covenant re- 
lation of God with Israel called for a three-fold ministry. 
The covenant was not a legal relationship as it has been 
sometimes represented, Rather it was an intensely personal 
relationship, best likened to that between husband and wife 
in marriage. But in the covenant God was sovereign and 
Israel was subject; not however in any servile way for it 
was a sovereignty in love and a subjection in love. It was, 
as can be demonstrated in history and particularly in the 
biographies of the prophets, a subjection in which Israelites 
found a freedom and a mastery in life that were unique in 
the ancient world. God’s absolute sovereignty within the 
covenant did not make slaves of Israelites but rather made 
free men of them, men free in a way that other men had 
never known. The preservation of this personal covenant 
relation between God and Israel was the purpose of the 
three-fold ministry. 


First, in this personal relation God had to have someone 
to speak for him to Israel. It was in his love for his people 
that he said, “Whom shall we send and who will go for us?” 
and a succession of men such as Isaiah overheard him and 
let themselves be called into this special service, Then, sec- 
ond, as Israel responded to God in worship, there was need 
of someone to perform the priestly office of standing as 
their representative before God, of inquiring for them con- 
cerning the will of God, then of offering their sacrifices to 
God and of treasuring all things that contributed to the 
deepening, stabilizing an enriching of their relation with 
God. It should be emphasized that in pre-exilic Israel the 
primary duty of the priest was teaching and the general 
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directing of cultic life. Not until after the exile did the of- 
fering of sacrifice take first place. 

We would be inclined to view only these two ministries 
as religious and as essential to the covenant relation, dismiss- 
ing the third, that of the king, as a purely secular function. 
But not so in Israel. It is distinctive of the Old Testament 
faith that kingship in Israel was interpreted as a religious 
function, a ministry of God. Calvin and Luther understood 
this and it is neither to our credit as a Church nor a benefit 
to the health of the body politic that we have forgotten it 
and have denuded the state of its religious significance. In 
these days when the state has grown to such gigantic pro- 
portions, it needs as never before to be reminded that it 
can never possess the supreme and absolute authority, and 
that, when it acts as though it were answerable to no one 
beyond itself, it sins against God. In Israel the king was 
constantly reminded by his prophets, and by the liturgy of 
the sanctuary, that Yahweh alone was rightly king in this 
nation and that he who sat upon the throne for a time was 
exercising a ministry on God’s behalf. This understanding 
of true kingship as a ministry in Israel is a sign that the 
sacred and secular are not to be cut apart into two isolated 
realms, that God’s sovereignty extends over the whole of 
man’s existence, and that in the life of the community, 
whether it be family, local, national, or international, there 
can be no soundness or health unless obedience to constitu- 
ted authority is interpreted in some way as obedience to 
God. Rightly to digest that Old Testament doctrine we must 
rethink the whole relationship of Church and state in the 
American scene. 

We must now define more carefully each of these three 
aspects of ministry within the covenant remembering al- 
_ways that it is the Old Testament order that is before us 
and not the full stature of each which it attains only in 
Jesus Christ. It will perhaps keep our perspective right if 
we glance ahead and remind ourselves that in Jesus Christ 
prophecy, priesthood and kingship as ministries of God re- 
ceive their ultimate definition. In the Old Testament we 
have not fulfillment but promise, the promise, not just in 
words or dreams but in personal existences, of the ministry 
that by God’s grace was yet to be established. The promise 
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however must be held together with the fulfillment. We 
see what was fulfillment in Jesus Christ only when we also 
know what was promised. 


The Prophetic Function of the Ministry 


The word “prophetic” has been debased in various ways. 
Some years ago when I was beginning a new ministry, an 
older minister wrote me that he hoped I would have a 
prophetic ministry and advised me to buy a certain book by 
Harry Ironside that would teach me how to discover the 
plan of future events in the book of Daniel! At the op- 
posite extreme are those to whom a prophetic ministry is one 
which concentrates entirely upon attacking social evils and 
makes the gospel into a program for social reform. There 
is need for us to take a closer look at the prophets of Israel. 

A prophet is before all else a mediator. He stands be- 
tween God and man with the responsibility of faithfully 
declaring to man the whole purpose of God. To man in his 
rebellion against God this declaration takes the form of a 
warning of imminent judgment. But to the man who re- 
pents and turns to God with all his heart it is the promise of 
blessing and of a future in which God’s justice and goodness 
will eventually triumph. The prophet recognizes the source 
of all disorder and evil in life in the rupture of the covenant 
relationship between God and Israel. Israel is truly Israel 
and man is truly man only in a relation of openness and trust 
toward God in which the justice, truth and mercy of God 
are reflected in the life of his people as in a mirror. The de- 
struction of this relation by Israel’s blindness and sin has 
in it potentially the destruction of the nation, and the res- 
toration of it has in it potentially the resurrection of the 
nation. In this situation the prophet is God’s man, bonded 
together with God so that God’s purpose is his purpose and 
God’s word his word, and yet at the same time bonded to- 
gether with his nation, carrying upon his heart the burden 
of its sin and the peril of its situation so that he feels in 
himself the agony of the judgment he proclaimed. Jeremiah 
was not the only prophet who knew what it cost in suffering 
to be God’s man in Israel. The suffering servant of Second 
Isaiah is a focussing of the experience of all the prophets. 
There could be no such mediation as they attempted with- 
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out suffering. In the breach between God and man there 
was from the beginning the shadow of a cross. 


It is against this background that we understand the 
prophets: “Thus saith the Lord.” This is no mere mechan- 
ical formula which he prefixes to his remarks in order to 
claim divine authority for them. He speaks only that which 
he is convinced is the expression of the inmost heart and 
mind of God himself. Nowhere do we look deeper into the 
inner life of a prophet than in Isaiah 50:4 where the prophet 
says, “The Lord hath given me the tongue of a learner that 
I should know how to speak a word in season to him that 
is weary; he wakeneth morning by morning, he wakeneth 
mine ear to hear as a learner.” An ear open continually 
toward God to hear what he has to say to weary, broken, 
stumbling humanity and a tongue ready and disciplined to 
speak the cauterizing and healing word, that is the true por- 
trait of the prophet. 


Such a prophet speaks with authority because, even 
though he is familiar with the great prophetic tradition 
that lies behind him, he does not merely repeat the words of 
former prophets but, helped by their insight, and standing 
in communion with them, hears God’s word for himself and 
speaks it directly to the contemporary situation. Never do 
we find a prophet mouthing eternal and timeless truths. 
Each word he speaks is a personal word from a personal God 
to actual men with whom he is deeply concerned. Here at 
once we think of the authority of which men were aware in 
the words of Jesus. The rabbis who turned the personal 
word of the prophet into an impersonal law or an impersonal 
truth, to be supported by long quotations of Biblical and 
rabbinic authorities stand in contrast not only to Jesus but 
also to the prophets. Is it necessary to say that our ministry 
stands in line with the prophets and not in line with the 
rabbis? 


The prophet in relation to his people was a watchman or 
shepherd. Ezekiel uses both terms to express his conception 
of his office. In an ancient city with its protective walls and 
gates there had always to be a watchman upon the wall to 
give warning of any approaching enemy from without or 
peril from within. The prophet’s warning cry was therefore 
an expression of his care for Israel and the harshness of his 
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words of judgment a sign not of unloving anger but rather 
of the urgency of his alarm. It is thus an error to suggest as 
some scholars do that Amos is a forbidding figure with all 
judgment and no mercy in him. The sharpness of se- 
verity is the measure of his concern for Israel. We find 
Ezekiel’s image of the shepherd more congenial than that of 
the watchman but it has actually the same content. The 
prophet as shepherd guards the flock night and day against 
harm from enemies but he also guides them by day to the 
sources of food and water. Both images of watchman and 
shepherd lay heavy responsibility upon the prophet. The 
shepherd was responsible to his master for the lives of his 
sheep and the watchman was responsible for the safety of 
the city. Ezekiel says that the soul that dies without the 
prophet’s warning will be laid to the charge of the prophet. 
Paul in his last address to the Ephesian elders took this up 
into his conception of the ministry: “I am pure from the 
blood of all men, for I have not shunned to declare unto you 
all the counsel of God.” 

In calling the prophet a shepherd of souls we must not 
fall into a misconception of the soul which is widely prev- 
alent but which differs radically from anything that would 
enter the mind of a prophet. Some modern shepherds of 
souls define the soul as a spiritual entity existing in detach- 
ment from the world. What is happening to men in the 
social, economic and political spheres is regarded as a se- 
cular matter to be left to the social scientists, economists and 
politicians and not to be touched by the minister. Any one 
of the prophets, and Jesus with them, would have been 
aghast at such a conception of man. Biblically the soul is 
defined as the total self of man, He does not have a soul; 
he is a soul. Inner and outer life are inseparable. Events 
in the market-place, the courts and the councils of the princes 
are an expression of the nation’s soul. God is concerned 
with the total life of man and not just some spiritual part 
of him. He claims sovereignty in all things. Therefore the 
prophet as shepherd and watchman takes the entire life of 
the nation as the scope of his interest. It is important to 
point out the unity of the prophets with Jesus in this re- 
spect, for his ministry is often interpreted as wholly a min- 
istry to individuals. Why then did he go up to Jerusalem 
when there were plenty of individuals elsewhere who needed 
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his ministry? And why did he limit his mission in his life- 
time to the house of Israel? Jesus’ ministry, though it fo- 
cusses constantly upon individuals, does this within the 
context of a mission to the nation as a whole. He calls 
Israel to its historic destiny as the people of God and weeps 
over Jerusalem when the nation refuses to respond to his call. 

Nothing takes us more directly to the heart of the 
prophet’s faith than his conviction that God has a special 
care for the poor and hungry and helpless, the victims of 
injustice and oppression. The prophet is consistently their 
spokesman and defender. It may be the king himself who 
has been guilty of the wrong against his fellowman but his 
royalty is no protection against the prophet. Fearlessly a 
Nathan or an Amos or a Jeremiah exposes the shame of 
the king and calls him to repentance. To Israel the prophet 
declares that unless the hungry are fed and the poor man has 
justice done to him, there is no reason to expect any mercy 
from God. God’s mercy is only for the merciful, Here we 
find ourselves deep into the New Testament gospel where, 
in such parables as the Good Samaritan and Dives and 
Lazarus and in the depiction of the Last Judgment, Jesus 
made the test of faith whether or not a man had responded 
with compassion to the plight of his brother in distress. 

As we describe the ministry of the prophets in such 
terms as these, it seems as though we were describing the 
ministry of Jesus himself. We become aware of how closely 
knit his mission is with that of the prophets. We understand 
the unity of Jesus with John the Baptist. Jesus fulfills the 
service of God begun in them. His ministry is a prophetic 
ministry and we who enter into his ministry must share his 
oneness with the prophets or we are something less than 
Christian in our service of God. But Jesus is not just a 
prophet; he is the fulfillment of prophecy. He does what 
John the Baptist knew had to be done though he himself 
could not do it; he gives men God; in his own person God 
comes to man and abides with him in the power of his in- 
dwelling spirit. The prophetic ministry thus finds its con- 
tinuation in a larger and deeper and more decisive ministry. 


The Priestly Function of the Ministry 


It is perhaps an indication not merely of a personal bias 
but also of the weight of the evidence that the priestly as- 
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pect of the ministry can be dealt with much more briefly. 
Our temptation in some parts of Protestantism is to ignore 
it entirely, quoting the denunciations of priests and ritual 
that are to be found in the writings of some of the prophets 
and assuming that the Old Testament priestly tradition 
found no fulfillment in Jesus Christ. That can be a serious 
and crippling error. For one thing it is a misrepresentation of 
the priests of Israel. There were indeed false priests just as 
there were false prophets, but there were also true and 
faithful priests, who took with great seriousness their sacred 
calling of standing between the people and God. If we ex- 
amine the priestly document in the Pentateuch, we must be 
impressed with the way in which the priests conserved and 
interpreted the religious heritage of Israel, making them- 
selves custodians of the records of God’s dealings with his 
people. They took up into their thinking the contribution 
of the great prophets. The psalms take us into the ritual of 
the temple which was under the care of the priests and it 
is some measure of the quality of their faith and of their 
theology that the worship of the Christian Church today 
rests in a large measure upon foundations laid by them. 
We must not forget that the primary function of the priest 
in Israel was not the offering of sacrifice but the instruction 
of the people concerning the will of God. In the earlier 
period sacrifice could be offered by others than priests and 
only in post-exilic times when scribes took over the duties 
of religious instruction did sacrifice become the chief duty 
of the priest. The priest was the representative of Israel 
before God. In his prayers he sought to gather up the long- 
ings and desires of his people, but also their reasons for 
thanksgiving and rejoicing before God. And on the day 
of atonement in post-exilic times it must have been an awe- 
some thing as the high priest went into the holy of holies 
to secure forgiveness for the sins of the nation. 

We have seen how intimately Jesus felt himself one 
with the prophets. There is no corresponding linkage with 
the priests of the Old Testament. There are few references 
to Jesus’ participation in temple worship, although we must 
be careful in any argument from silence. It may be held that 
the worship of the early Christians in the temple would have 
been unlikely if Jesus had deliberately disassociated him- 
self from it. But it is not too much to say that he was closer 
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to the prophets than to the priests. Paul nowhere thinks of 
Jesus in priestly terms nor does he use the word “priest” 
for any aspect of the ministry. It is not until we come to the 
book of Hebrews that priesthood and sacrifice are used as 
categories of interpretation in describing the saving work 
of Christ. Writing for people who are familiar with priestly 
ritual the author describes Jesus as our great High Priest 
who on our behalf has entered into the holy of holies to 
secure for us our forgiveness. But Jesus is not only priest, 
he is also the sacrifice that is offered by which we are re- 
stored to oneness with God. There is a great truth here 
concerning Jesus’ ministry, that more important than all his 
teaching and preaching was his suffering, for it was by his 
sacrificial death, obedient unto the Cross, that he purchased 
for himself a Church. And his death is a priestly death inso- 
far as he makes himself our representative before God, in 
himself lifting our human life up into God’s presence and 
thereby mediating to us the grace of God. 


If there is this priestly and sacrificial character to Jesus’ 
ministry at its climax, then there must be a priestly and sac- 
rificial element in our ministries, for we are nothing unless 
we are one with him. It would spell the end of all that pre- 
sumptuous individualism that impoverishes much of our 
Protestant worship if we had a more priestly conception of 
our function in worship submerging our own personal 
idiosyncrasies in order to become, in our prayers and in all 
else we do, truly the representatives and spokesmen of our 
people before God. And it would bring a new depth to our 
ministries if we would learn from Jesus Christ the sacrifical 
character of a genuine ministry, that the willingness to suf- 
fer is more important than anything else, in fact that until 
we have taken upon our own hearts the sins and sorrows 
and anxieties of our people, there is little chance of our 
words getting home to them in their secret need. 


The Kingly Function of the Ministry 


The third aspect of Old Testament ministry I can men- 
tion only in brief. The king is represented everywhere in 
the Old Testament as a minister of God, a different kind of 
minister than prophet or priest, nevertheless God’s minister. 
Saul and David were called of God to become kings. They 
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were anointed not only with oil but with God’s Spirit as a 
sign that they belonged to God. The person of the king 
was sacred so that he who cursed him or laid violent hands 
upon him sinned against God. We have coronation psalms 
preserved which speak of the king in such exalted terms that 
we shrink from the recognition that such language was 
used of a human king. But never is the king raised to the 
level of a god as he was in Egypt and Rome. He remains a 
man, an Israelite among Israelites, but called of God to the 
office of ruling Israel on God’s behalf. When shall we take 
the realities of political life with the seriousness that the 
Israelites took them and see with them the relation of politi- 
cal power to God? 


This line also we trace to its destination in Jesus Christ. 
The title, Messiah, or Anointed One, was the title of all Is- 
rael’s kings and it had come to signify the great King who 
one day would come to rule on God’s behalf. It seems at 
first sight a most unsuitable title for the man of Nazareth 
in his simplicity and poverty, in his refusal to use any form 
of compulsion to effect his purpose, and finally in his help- 
lessness and defeat upon the Cross. This is no conquering 
King! But the unanimous testimony of the New Testament 
is just that—that this is the conquering King, God’s King 
come to set up his kingdom in the midst of the world. He 
does not rule by compulsion from without but nevertheless 
he rules, exerting a far more powerful compulsion from 
within. 

Here also we must follow him in his ministry. He calls 
us to be not just priests but “kings and priests to God.” 
There is a power over the lives of men that the minister 
of Christ must covet and cherish and exercise without fear. 
He must know that, in spite of all practical lines of separa- 
tion between church and state, the rightful King in every 
land resides not in the houses of government but in the 
Church. Jesus Christ is King and Lord not just over his 
Church or over the spiritual life of his people (whatever that 
may be) but over the total life of man, and he exercises his 
rule through his Church, not in such a way as to make the 
Church a rival of the government (as has sometimes hap- 
pened) but in such a way that men in all their affairs find 
the true order of their life in obedience to the word of Jesus 
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Christ. It is not presumption for the Church and its ministry 
to claim such authority over the whole of life. Timidity 
here is unfaithfulness to our Lord. He is the One who claims 
this authority, and to be silent about his claim is to deliver 
up the world of human affairs to false lords in whom there 
is no salvation. 


Jesus Christ is prophet, priest and king and we are his 
ministers only when we share with him his prophetic, priest- 
ly and kingly functions. 











Che Baptist Doctrine of the Ministry 


BY WILLIAM L. LUMPKIN 


The New Testatment conception of the Church and its 
ministry has always been a matter of paramount concern to 
Baptists. Matters of church order have similarly been given 
much attention by other denominations. Conclusions con- 
cerning the Church have been shared by Baptists particu- 
larly with denominatic s whose historical lineage is associ- 
ated with the left-wing of the Protestant Reformation. 


Appearing in England early in the seventeenth century, 
Baptists were a part of that congregational separatism which 
has been described as 


the earliest attempt in England seriously to work 
out ecclesiologically the meaning of the Reformation 
doctrine of the priesthood of all believers; to give 
due and continuing weight to the recovery at the Re- 
formation of immediacy in the relation between the 
soul and God.} 


The view that the Church is composed entirely of de- 
liberate disciples, or regenerate persons, drawn together by 
the Word and Spirit of God in profession of Christ’s lordship, 
seems to require a particular view of the ministry. In gath- 
ered or voluntary churches, the ministry is functional and 
charismatic rather than official and sacerdotal. This is true 
of the Baptists. There is no essential difference between 
clergy and laity; ministers are but laymen appointed to 
special tasks, for the performance of which they show apti- 
tude and make preparation. Ministers are accorded great 
honor, to be sure, but they are not therefore elevated to a 
position of superiority or authority over other members of 
the fellowship. 


The Ministry In Its Larger Aspect 


The Christian ministry must first be understood in its 
larger aspect. In one sense, as Henry Cook has pointed out, 
“the Church’s ministry is the Church itself,” because every 
member is supposed to partake in its ministry.2 A church 


1. Congregational Quarterly, XXVIII (Oct. 1950), p. 303. 
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lives and grows by the diversified and harmonious partici- 
pation of its members in its ministry. This is the Body of 
many members of which Paul delighted to speak. The 
varied gifts committed by Christ to his Church were seen 
by Paul to be transmitted to individual members and to 
be designed “for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work 
of ministering, unto the building up of the body of Christ.” 
(Eph. 4:12). 

All members of the Body of Christ stand in the same re- 
lation to Christ, whatever their gift or office; there is no 
order of priests as distinct from the people; all are priests 
unto God. This was the claim of the Apostles, and this was 
one of the great re-discoveries of the Reformation. Although 
enunciated with striking freshness by the great figures 
in the main stream of the Reformation, this concept was 
most clearly understood and most fully applied by the radi- 
cal or left-wing churches of that movement. 


The Baptist view, then, is that every church member is 
to be a partaker in the ministry of Christ; otherwise, even 
the term “church member” loses its significance. As at- 
tachment to Christ is essential to the Christian, so participa- 
tion in the Church’s ministry is essential to church mem- 
bership. 


The Church, being a priesthood of all believers, is also 
a “prophethood” of all believers. All participate in the 
twofold ministry of intercession and witness, being priests 
for men before God and witnesses for God before men. 
Every member has gifts of his own with which he should 
serve Christ. The exercise of gifts is not reserved to oc- 
cupants of church office, as teacher, elder, or deacon. “... 
every member ought to exercise his gift for the benefit of 
others.” 


The London Confession of Faith of 1644 makes this clear 
in its initial article on the Ministry (Art. XXXV): 


that all his servants are called thither to present 
their bodies and soules, and to bring their gifts God 
hath given them; so being come they are here by 


2. Henry Cook, What Baptists Stand For, (London: The Kings- 
gate Press, 1947), p. 74. 

3. “The True Gospel Faith,” 1654, Article XXV (little-known 
confession of some London General Baptists: extant copies in British 
Museum and Regent’s Park College, Oxford). 
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himselfe bestowed in their severall order, peculiar 
place, due use, being fitly compact and knit together, 
according to the effectuall working of every part, to 
to the edification of itself in love.t 


With this article might be compared Article XXV of 
the Waterland Mennonite Confession of 1580 (approved by 
John Smyth and his people) which identifies the several 
aspects of the church’s ministry as being 


teaching of the divine word, use of the holy sacra- 

ments, and care of the poor, as also ministers for per- 

forming these ministries: and moreover the exercise 

of fraternal admonition, punishment and final re- 

moval of those who persevere in impenitence.5 
This enumeration of the ministries of a church was followed 
by John Smyth in his “Short Confession” of 1610. 

The “full-time” or professional ministry can not rightly 
be understood apart from the context of this larger view 
of the Church’s ministry. Ignorance of this view or un- 
derestimation of its importance has inevitably resulted in 
an undue elevation of the ordained ministry and a dis- 
torted estimation of its function. 


The Ministry in its Narrower Aspect 


What then is the place of the ministry in the narrower 
sense of the term? The universalizing of the Christian call- 
ing did not mean the elimination of the religious leader. 
Indeed, leadership is most important in view of the need 
for assistance in connection with individual understanding 
of calling. Thus the elected and ordained ministry is called 
for, through whom the Word is peculiarly mediated. The 
ministry in this sense is to be understood, first, in terms of 
God’s gift to the Church, second, in terms of the ministry 
of the Word. 


The Ministry As A Gift 


The essential thing about the ministry is its charis- 
matic nature. That is, the ministry is the gift of God to a 
church, and the gift determines the office, not the office the 
gift. Christ intervenes directly in the life of a church in 


4. W. J. McGlothlin, Baptist Confessions of Faith (Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publishing Society, 1911), p. 105. 
5. Ibid., Article XXV, p. 40. 
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providing a true ministry. As John Smyth said, He 
“bringeth to light and propoundeth whom he knoweth to 
be profitable to his church.” The first confession of faith of 
General Baptists to represent more than one congregation 
(1651) states this understanding: 


That it is the good pleasure of God, which hath 
given gifts of his grace to the Saints or Church of 
God, that some of the gifted men should be ap- 
pointed or set apart to attend upon the preaching of 
the word, for the further edifying of the Churches 


Baptists agree with the great seventeenth century exponent 
of congregational principles, John Owen, who declared, 


Nothing at all can be done without these spiritual 
gifts: and therefore a ministry devoid of them is a 
mock ministry, and no ordinance of Christ. To erect 
a ministry by virtue of outward order, rites, and 
ceremonies, without gifts for the edification of the 
Church, is but to hew a block with axes, and smooth 
it with planes, and set it up for an image to be 
adored.® 


The call to minister is manifested in a personal ex- 
perience of grace and in the quality of work done by the 
one called. It is authenticated, in part, subjectively, in 
part, by the local church. A sense of divine vocation, a 
relentless urge from within, is balanced by the approbation 
of the congregation. The Kehukee Association in 1785 
gave a cogent and detailed summary of this view in its 
statement on “A Minister’s Call and Ordination”: 


An evidence of his call, for his own satisfaction, is, 
first, if his views in preaching the gospel be not for 
the sake of lucre, nor for honor nor applause; but 
secondly if he aim at the glory of God and the good 
of souls (.) an evidence of his call to the satisfaction 
. of others, is, first, his spiritual understanding of the 
word of God; second, his ability in explaining the 
meaning of the word; third, the success of his min- 
istry in the conviction and conversion of sinners, and 
comfort of saints. It is necessary that a person thus 


6. “A Short Confession of Faith,” 5 108 McGlothlin, op. cit., p. 61. 

7. Art. 58, McGlothlin, op. cit. 105. 

8. Discourse of Spiritual = p ane in Congregational Quar- 
terly, XXVI (Apr., 1948). p. 
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called to the ministry, should preach on trial for 
some time, and when the church is satisfied with his 
call and usefulness, he shall then be set apart by 
fasting and prayer, by the hands of the Presbytery.’ 


Among seventeenth and eighteenth century Baptist 
churches of both Great Britain and America, a church very 
often sought out a minister from among its members, de- 
claring God’s call to a man before he was himself conscious 
of vocation to special ministry. 


In America, as late as 1840, congregations strictly con- 
trolled and supervised gifts within their membership. The 
discovery of gifts was sought in prayer meetings and at 
other informal services. When a ministerial gift was dis- 
covered, its owner was authorized to sing, pray, and exhort 
with the church at local meetings. As the gifts were im- 
proved, license was given to preach in neighboring churches, 
usually within an association as opportunity was offered. 
When the home church and neighboring congregations were 
satisfied concerning the candidate’s qualifications, he might 
be ordained. The candidate’s activities were carefully ob- 
served by his church, who never ordained a member with- 
out first testing his gifts over a long period. As the need 
for ministers became acute, however, after 1840, the pro- 
cess of testing was accelerated and became less thorough. 


The current practice in some quarters which depends 
primarily upon a subjective self-authentication, looking to 
the church for little more than formal sanction of the can- 
didate’s vocation is opposed to Baptist tradition. The call- 
ing is now often announced by the individual to the church, 
rather than coming through the church to the individual as 
in former times. Nevertheless, it is still true that the 
church is responsible for seeking out those “fitly gifted 
and qualified by Christ” and extending to them the call of 
God to be ministers. 


In the Baptist tradition, self-authentication is never 
sufficient. The church, preserving the apostolic testimony 


9. The full discussion is in Burkitt and Read, History of the 
Kehukee Association (Raleigh, 1885), pp. 77-82. 


10. Vid. unpublished monograph of W. T. Lane, “Vocation and 
License in Baptist Ordination,” (Chapter of a thesis in preparation 
at Southern Baptist Theological Seminary), pp. 145-148, for illustra- 
tions of Baptist practice in Kentucky. 
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(which is the Apostolic Succession), has the task of ap- 
proving gifts. This is true because the church itself is 
dependent on the presence of Christ by his Spirit and thus 
can perceive spiritual charismata. Ministerial authority 
comes from Christ through his gathered people. The Lon- 
don Confession so states the matter: 


That being thus joyned, every church has power 
given them from Christ for their better well-being, 
to choose to themselves meet persons unto the office 
of Pastors, Teachers, Elders, Deacons, being quali- 
fied according to the Word, as those which Christ 
has appointed ... for the feeding, governing, serv- 
ing, and building up of his Church, . .“ 


The testing of a man’s spiritual gifts can be adequately done 
only by the church with which he is in fellowship. 


The ministry, then, is a ministry of a church, not of a 
man. The ministry exists for his people and is identified 
with them in the closest possible way. God has provided 
his ministry to assist his people to live the Christian life 
in this world. The people freely and voluntarily com- 
municate to the maintenance of their minister. The re- 
lationship between minister and people reaches its climax 
in the act or acts whereby the Gospel is communicated, 
especially in preaching. No duty stands ahead of the mini- 
ster’s duty to preach to his people, or “feed the flock.” The 
church comes together primarily to hear the Word of God 
and to place itself under the judgment and mercy of that 
Word. Ordinarily, the minister presides at the Lord’s Table, 
although, as the London Confession says, the dispensing of 
the Ordinance is not “tyed to a particular Church, Officer 
(or Church-officer) ,!2 or person extraordinarily sent.” 

Is the ministry essential to the being of the Church? 
Baptists of different ages and places might answer this 
question variously. Thomas Helwys said that a church 


may, and ought, when they come together, to Pray, 
Prophecie, breake bread, and administer in all the 
holy ordinances, although as yet they have no Of- 
ficers, or that their Officers should bee in Prison, 


11. Art. XXXVI, McGlothlin, op. cit., p. 184. 
12. “Church, Officer” of the original edition of the London Con- 
fession became “Church-officer” in subsequent editions. The ref- 
erence is to Art. XLI, McGlothlin, op. cit., p. 185. 
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sick, or by anie other meanes hindered from the 
Church.!® 


However, John Gill, Hercules Collins, and Daniel Turner 
looked upon the ministry as necessary to the life of the 
church.“ Ernest Payne seems to reach the same conclusion 
in our day.5 All would affirm that a ministry is necessary 
to a church’s highest effectiveness. 


Obviously, the ministry is not to be understood from 
a merely local standpoint. In ordination a man is set apart 
for the ministry of the Church as a whole, although he con- 
tinues under the discipline of a local congregation after ordi- 
nation. The Olney (England) Church Book, under a date 
of 1786, records: 


This evening our Brother William Carey was called 
to the work of the Ministry, and sent out by the 
Church to preach the Gospel, whereever God in His 
providence might call him.” 


Three months later, Carey was called to his first pastorate, 
to the Moulton Church. 


That the ministry was not conceived of in only local 
or pastoral terms in the seventeenth century is shown by the 
Somerset Confession (1656) when it says, 


That as it is an ordinance of Christ, so it is the duty 
of his church in his authority, to send forth such bre- 
thren as are fitly gifted and qualified through the 
Spirit of Christ to preach the gospel to the world.!” 


The Minister as Minister of the Word 


Gifts of the church differ according to the grace of God. 
Not all gifts are the same gifts. The minister of the Word 
of God possesses gifts of peculiar honor. Therefore, as an 
old confession says, “. . . those servants of God which labour 
in the Word much, and well, ought to be had in very good 


13. Art. 12, “A Declaration of Faith of English People Remain- 
ing at Amsterdam,” (1611), McGlothlin, op cit., p. 89. 


14. E. A. Payne, The Fellowship of Believers (London: The 
Kingsgate Press, 1944), pp. 40-42. 


15. Ibid, p. 35. 
16. Quoted in Payne, supra, p. 39. 
17. Art. XXXIV, McGlothlin, op. cit., pp. 211-212. 
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estimation.” They have authority from the church to 
preach the Word, but they are servants of the Word rather 
than of the church. Their chief function is not running the 
church but declaring and applying the Gospel in the church. 
So long as they obey the Word, the church obeys them, for 
they speak for the Great Shepherd.!® Yet they are not ty- 
rants, for they obey the Lord. In the language of the Lon- 
don Confession, “Christ for the keeping of this Church in 
holy and orderly communion, placeth some speciall men 
over the Church, who by their office are to governe, over- 
see, visit, watch . . .”20 Preaching is incumbent upon minis- 
ters of the Word, yet this work “is not so peculiarly confined 
to them; but that others also gifted; and fitted by the Holy 
Spirit for it, and approved, and called by the church, may 
and ought to perform it.”2! 


As minister of the Word, the minister is more than pas- 
tor of a local congregation. He is at least minister of the 
entire Baptist fellowship. He needs not to be re-ordained 
upon moving to a new pastorate. Moreover, many would 
agree with Daniel Turner that 


. every regular member and minister of the word, 
in any particular church, is in fact a member and 
minister of the church universal; and though under 
special obligations to that particular church, yet 
hath a right to commune with, or minister to any 
other upon all proper occasions, as parts of the same 
whole. 


The Minister’s Ordination 


What is the significance of the ordination of ministers? 
Ordination expresses a double aspect of the minister’s call- 
ing. It expresses the intimate relationship between himself 
and the congregation with which he is identified, and it 


. 18. “The Faith and Practice of 30m Congregations,” Art. 62, 
ibid, p. 105. 

19. “As a steward he receives authority from Christ to rule the 
flock by the word. Therefore, he should neither act as a lord over 
God’s heritage, nor yield to the doctrines and wickedness of men; 
but see that gospel discipline and holiness are enforced and practiced 
in the church.” From “A Treatise of the Faith of the Free Will 
Baptists,” (1834), eee op. cit., p. 323. 

20. Art XLIV, ibid., p. 186. 

21. Assembly Confession 1677, Chap. XXVI, ibid., p. 267. 

22. Quoted in R. C. Walton (ed.), The Gathered Community 
(London: Carey Press, 1946), p. 148. 
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points to his larger ministry in the denomination and the 
universal Church. This relationship to the larger fellow- 
ship is indicated by the presence and participation of other 
ministers in the ordination service. 


Baptist theory accords with the following classic state- 
ment: 


Ordination is not essentially necessary to the work 
of the ministry. The essence of a minister lies in the 
consent of three wills. The will of God, the will of 
the people, and the will of the minister; the will 
of God is declared in the two latter, that is, when a 
people Agree to elect, the minister agrees to Accept 
of bs call of a people. And ordination is for order 
sak 


The laying on of hands in ordination does not confer 
special merit or authority. It is intended as “an expression 
of the church going forth in the person of its minister, under 


the power of the Spirit, to proclaim the gospel to the 
world,”24 


Conclusion 


Thus, it is a high doctrine of the ministry which is 
claimed by Baptists. It begins with the conception of the 
ministry as a calling of God. The corollary of this concep- 
tion is the view that the ministry is God’s gift to the Church. 
As Thomas Hooker said, 


Though the act of Ordination belong to the Presby- 
tery, yet the jus & potestas ordinandi is conferred 
firstly upon the Church by Christ, and resides in her. 
Its in them Instrumentaliter, in her Orginaliter. . .% 


23. Axminster Church Book, quoted in Congregational Quarterly, 
XXVI (April, 1948), p. 155. 

24. Walton, op. cit., p. 151. 

25. Survey of the Summe of Church Discipline, quoted in Con- 
gregational Quarterly, XXVI (April, 1948), p. 154. 











Ordination in the New Testament 
BY HEBER F. PEACOCK 


The practice of ordination as the initial rite which sets 
aside an individual to the Christian ministry has become al- 
most universal in the modern church. The prevalence of 
the rite has, however, not provided a uniform pattern for 
understanding or evaluating either the origin or the signi- 
ficance of ordination. There is wide diversity of opinion 
even among protestants in regard to the significance of the 
rite. Baptists themselves apparently have never come to 
full agreement as to the basic meaning of the rite which 
has been practiced in various forms, 

This paper will attempt to examine the New Testament 
evidence in regard to ordination and to draw some conclu- 
sions as to its origin and meaning. It is hoped that some 
light may be thrown both on the early history of ordination 
and the significance which should be attached to it. The 
paper is divided into three parts. The first part deals with 
the question whether or not the rite of ordination actually 
appears in the New Testament. The second part seeks to 
examine the Jewish antecedents and the origin of the Chris- 
tian rite. The third section seeks to draw some conclusions 
about the significance of ordination. 


Is Ordination in The New Testament? 


There is a real question as to whether ordination ac- 
tually appears in the New Testament.! It is only in the 
Book of Acts and in the Pastoral Epistles that passages are 
found which can with any degree of certainty be made to re- 
fer to ordination. And even here there are doubts. There 
are, to be sure, a number of passages in the New Testament 
which are frequently understood as referring to ordination 


1. It is quite evident that the word group xeirotenein, xeirotonia 
has in the New Testament its proper meaning of elect or appoint and 
has not yet taken on the sense of ordination which it assumes at a 
later date. It is certainly not until after the Apostolic Fathers and 
the Apologists that the word assumes the sense of ordination. Cf. 
Walter Bauer, Woertrbuch zum Neuen Testament (Berlin: To- 
pelmann, 1952), col. 1599, and Edgar J. Goodspeed, Index Apologeti- 
cus (Leipzig: J. P. Hinrichs 1912), p. 292. 
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but a careful examination of these passages reveals that 
they do not refer to ordination—at least not with the con- 
notation which the word now ordinarily bears of the initia- 
tory rite (or sacrament) by which the individual is set 
apart to a special ministry (or order) in the church. Such 
incidents as the selection of Matthias (Acts 1:26), the ap- 
pointment of the Twelve (Mark 3:14), and the appointment 
of elders (Acts 14:23) do not refer to ordination and ought 
not be so interpreted. 


Further, it should be made perfectly clear that ordina- 
tion and the laying on of hands as such must be sharply 
distinguished in the New Testament. The imposition of 
hands is, as we shall see, ordinarily an integral part of or- 
dination. But the reverse does not hold. The act of laying 
on of hands does not necessarily mean ordination. Imposi- 
tion of hands is employed in a wide variety of uses in the 
New Testament. It is associated with blessings, healings, 
and the gift of the Holy Spirit at baptism, where there is 
not the slightest hint of ordination. Thus such passages as 
Heb. 6:2, with its mention of the laying on of hands, must not 
be understood as referring to ordination. 


There remain only the four or five passages in Acts and 
the Pastorals where there may be a reference to ordination. 
Even here, however, if the word ordination is to be em- 
ployed only where there is some concrete evidence that the 
imposition of hands sets an individual apart for a ministry 
in which he has not previously engaged or provides him 
with gifts which he did not previously possess, we will prob- 
ably have to conclude that there is no evidence for ordination 
in the New Testament. If, on the other hand, by ordination 
we mean the act of the church by which the individual is 
installed or set apart to a special service or ministry rec- 
ognized by the church through the act of imposition of 
hands, we will probably conclude that there is in these pas- 
sages a reference to ordination. 

Eduard Schweizer? has shown conclusively that no dis- 
tinction is made in the New Testament between a so-called 
charismatic ministry and an official ministry. This fact 
excludes the possibility of a sacramental ordination which 


2. Eduard Schweizer, Das Leben des Herrn in der Gemeinde 
und ihren Diensten (Zurich: Zwingli Verlag, 1946), pp. 107ff. 
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would provide for a special order of the ministry in the 
church. He also points out the inappropriateness of the 
word ordination for the act which sets apart an individual to 
a special ministry in the church, for there can be no real 
ordo.? In other words, the New Testament gives no indica- 
tion of an ordination which provides spiritual or official gifts 
otherwise unobtainable. 

Keeping this in mind, let us look briefly at the relevant 
passages. I Timothy 4:14: “Do not neglect the charisma 
in you which was given to you dia propheteias (through 
prophecy or because of prophecies) with the laying on of 
hands of the presbytery.” It is not at all certain that this is a 
reference to ordination. The language could equally well 
apply to the laying on of hands at baptism, for which there 
is far more abundant evidence than for the laying on of 
hands at ordination. 

The same must be said for II Timothy 1:6: “for which 
cause I remind you to rekindle the charisma of God which 
is in you through the laying on of my hands.” This laying 
on of hands may refer to baptism rather than to ordination. 
It must be concluded, however, that the total context of 
this and the above passage and the contrasting elements 
make a reference to ordination more likely. I Timothy 5:22, 
“Lay hands quickly on no one,” may also point to ordination 
although it may equally well refer to the renewed reception 
of the sinner into the fellowship of the church‘ or again to 
baptism. 

Acts 13:3: “Then when they had fasted and prayed 
and laid their hands on them they sent them away,” looks 
like an ordination. If it is, it does not provide new gifts or 
set the individual apart to a new ministry different in kind 
from that in which he had previously been engaged. In 
13:1 Barnabas is listed among the prophets and teachers. 
Paul had been engaged in an extensive ministry in the areas 
‘of Syria and Cilicia (Gal. 1:21; cf. Acts 11:24ff.). Are they 
now set apart to a new ministry? That seems unlikely and 


3. Ibid. p. 112 Cf. Karl Holl, “Die Geschichte des Wortes Beruf,” 
Gesammelte Aufsaetze, (Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1928) III, pp. 
189ff. 

See my translation in Review and Expositor, LV, ii (April, 1958), 
pp. 126-154. 

4. Cf. Dibelius-Conzelmann, Die Pastoralbriefe (Tubingen: J. 

C. B. Mohr, 1955), p. 62 and see the excursus pp. 56f. 
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especially so in light of Paul’s argument in Galatians 1 that 
his apostleship is not dependent upon the actions of men. 
It is not a new ministry but simply a new phase of the min- 
istry long ago committed to the church and in which both 
Paul and Barnabas had long been engaged. 

Acts 6:6: “these they set before the apostles and when 
they had prayed they placed their hands on them,” also 
seems to refer to an ordination. There is no hint that new 
gifts are provided or that a new order of the ministry has 
been instituted. The Seven, already men “full of the Spirit,” 
are now set apart for a special service in the church which 
had previously been performed by the Twelve, men ap- 
pointed by Christ but apparently never ordained. 

This is essentially all the evidence available for ordina- 
tion in the New Testament. The very paucity of material 
is itself a problem. Why, for example, is there no hint of an 
ordination at Acts 1:26 or II Corinthians 8:18ff. or in con- 
nection with the bishops and deacons in the Pastorals? On 
the whole, we must conclude that although some form of 
ordination seems to have been practiced in early Christianity, 
it was by no means universal. Further, judging from the 
fact that ordination appears only in Acts and the Pastorals, 
it must have been introduced at a comparatively late stage 
in the development of early Christianity.5 


Jewish Antecedents and the Origin of Ordination 


Eduard Lohse in Goettingen dissertation, Die Ordination 
im Spaetjudentum und im Neuen Testament, has argued 
that Christian ordination was modelled on the pattern of 
the ordination of the Jewish rabbi. He admits that Chris- 
tian and Jewish ordination do not exactly correspond and 
assumes that the explanation of the differences is to be 
found in the “new content” with which ordination was 
filled by early Christianity. He at no point indicates what 
he understands that “new content” to be and appears to 
be satisfied with the affirmation that Christian ordination is 
based upon the Jewish rite in spite of the differences. Al- 
though he points out® that in Acts 6, which he considers to 


5. It is of interest to note that clear examples of ordination 
do not appear in the Church Fathers until the third century. 

6. Eduard Lohse Die Ordination in Spaetjudentum und im Neuen 
Testament (Goettingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1951), p. 79. 
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be the connecting link between Jewish and Christian or- 
dination,’ there is no hint of the teacher-pupil relationship 
so characteristic of Jewish ordination,? he makes no effort 
whatsoever to explain how an ordination rite intended pri- 
marily to guarantee valid transfer in the chain of tradi- 
tion could have been adopted by early Christianity with its 
radically different view of the ministry of the Word. He 
has brought together a valuable collection of material which 
must be consulted in any study of ordination, but his con- 
clusions can hardly be accepted without further evidence. 

This view of Lohse that Christian ordination is taken 
directly from the Jewish semikha is held by a number of 
scholars. David Daube can write, 

The early Church took over the Jewish application 

of semikha: a bishop might ordain his successor in 

this manner (I Tim. 4:14; 5:22; II Tim. 1:6). How- 

ever, the first Christians . . . boldly extended the 

scope of the ceremony. (It took place) ... also 

where the religious leaders wished to consecrate 

some of their number as special missionaries, where 

a congregation chose a few men to be distributors 

of charity, or where an Apostle imparted the Holy 

Ghost.? 
Thus he sees a development from Jewish semikha through 
ordination in the Pastoral Epistles to Acts 13, Acts 6, and to 
the imposition of hands at baptism. 


If this thesis of the dependence of Christian ordination 
on the Jewish rite should prove to be correct it would have 
serious consequences for the concept of the ministry in the 
New Testament.!° It is quite evident, for example, that the 
adoption of the Jewish semikha by the early church would 
imply a legalistic rather than a spiritual ministry for the 
church. It would place the emphasis upon an official min- 
istry rather than on a charismatic or functional ministry. 
Further, it would imply a view of apostolic succession which 





7. Ibid. p. 90. 

8. Cf. Rengstorff, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment (Stuttgart-Kohlhammer, 1942), IV, p. 434ff. 

9. David Daube, The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism 
(London: Athlone, 1956), p. 209 Cf. also Ernst Haenchen, Die Apo- 
stelgeschichte (Goettingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1956), p. 221, 
and B. S. Easton, “Jewish and Early Christian Ordination,” Anglican 
Theol. Review, VI (1923), pp. 288f. 

10. See Arnold Ehrhardt, “Jewish and Christian Ordination,” 
Journal of Eccl. History V (1954), p. 125. 
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is quite inconsistent with other elements in the New Testa- 
ment relating to the nature of the ministry, It can hardly be 
doubted that the purpose of the semikha is the preservation 
of the Pharisaic tradition through the concept of rabbinic 
succession. 


Daube has correctly emphasized the significance of 
semikha and one is the more surprised that he can then draw 
the conclusion that it was taken over by early Christianity. 
He writes, 

Semikha was designed to communicate Rabbinic 

authority, reshuth, and in principle it was the only 

means of communicating it. Once the chain was al- 
lowed to break, there would never be authority in 

the full sense .. . Semikha meant the pouring of one 

man’s wisdom and powers into another man. 

If this is correct, one wonders how Jewish ordination could 
ever have been made the basis for Christian ordination. It 
is the contention of this paper that such is not the case. 


Perhaps the most important argument against the adop- 
tion of the Jewish semikha by the Christian church is the 
matter of date. Lohse himself admits" that there is only one 
passage in all pre-Christian Jewish literature which with 
any likelihood refers to Jewish ordination. In this passage, 
Assumption of Moses 12:2, Moses is said to have elevated 
Joshua to his seat, i.e., gave him the right to make his own 
legal decisions. Interestingly enough, the passage does not 
mention the laying on of hands, which Lohse takes to be 
the most important indication of Christian borrowing.” 
The terminus technicus Samakh does not occur at all. It is 
at least questionable that ordination is intended. 


In the Mishnah semikha as ordination appears only one 
time, Sanhedrin IV,4. But it is not the substantive which 
occurs here; the verb is employed. Lohse translates it as 
“ordained”!® but it is translated by Danby as “appointed.”!* 
But even if we assume that it is a reference to ordination 
in the technical sense, it must be later than 70 A.D. Even 


11. Lohse, op. cit., 30. 
12. Ibid., p. 25; Cf. aadt. an . cit., p. 126. 
The terminus technicus pode does not occur at all. It is 
13. Ibid., p. 30. 
14. Herbert Danby, The Mishnah (Oxford University Press, 
1933), p. 387. 
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Lohse! recognizes that all the conditions presented make it 
impossible as a historical scene before that date. 


We are left with only the Talmudic material. The 
earliest reported ordination’® is that of R. Eliezer and R. 
Joshua by Johanan ben Zakkai (died about 80 A.D.). This 
ordination is reported by R. Ba (or Abba) about 290 A.D. 
Erhardt!” has shown how likely it is that this and other re- 
ported ordinations are colored by the later interpretation of 
what may be an historical kernel and how open each incident 
is to a tendentious effort to enhance R. Akiba’s line of suc- 
cession by introducing the later rite of ordination into an 
earlier period.’® 


The next reported ordination is that of Eleazer ben 
Hisma and Johanan ben Nuri at the hands of Gamaliel II. 
But in the Talmudic account the terminus technicus is not 
found. The verb used is hosheb, “cause to be seated.” From 
this fact Erhardt!® develops his own thesis that ordination 
by laying on of hands is a later development and a rival rite 
to the earlier practice of ordination by elevation of the 
talmid to the chair. We must not follow his whole argument, 
but if he is even partially correct it would seem to rule out 
dependence of Christian ordination on the Jewish semikha. 
This would be true even if we should date Acts and the Pas- 
torals as late as the end of the first century. 


But even if we should assume that ordination by laying 
on of hands, the semikha, is certainly pre-Christian, we are 
still left with difficulties in the way of a supposed adoption 
by the Christian church. One thing which stands out clearly 
in the Christian accounts is the repeated emphasis on the ac- 
tivity of the Holy Spirit?® Lohse has attempted to draw this 
connection also for the semikha but without real success.?! 
Davies” has indicated that it is exceedingly precarious to 


‘ Lohse, op. cit., p. 
. J. Sanh. 19a, 42. See Lohse, op. cit., pp. 32f. 

7 Op. cit., pp. ‘L27fF. 

18. Cr. e.g. the fact that a number of comparatively early 
Church Fathers state that Jesus ordained the Twelve in the same 
way that bishops are ordained. See Rudolf Sohm, Kirchenrecht 
(Munich & Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1923), II, pp. 258ff. 

19. Erhardt, op. cit., pp. 129ff. 

20. Ibid., p. 136. 

21. Lohse, op. cit., pp. 53f. 

22. W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (London: S.P.C.K., 
1955), pp. 212f. 
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assume that Rabbinic ordination was meant to signify the 
transmission of the Holy Spirit. He writes, “The weight of 
the evidence suggests that that activity was regarded as a 
past phenomenon in Israel’s history . . . which had ceased 
when the prophetic office ended.’ It is difficult to see how 
Christian ordination could have been borrowed from the 
Semikha where the activity of the Spirit is absent. 


As has already been pointed out, semikha served pri- 
marily for the preservation of the tradition. It did so by 
granting to the ordained individual a new authority, a new 
official position. In spite of the talmid’s learning and ability 
he was without proper authority until he was ordained a 
Rabbi. There is not the slightest hint of this conferring of 
a new authority in the New Testament references to or- 
dination. Since this is the primary function of the semikha 
it is passing strange that no hint of it is to be found in a rite 
supposedly taken directly from the semikha. Other points 
of contrast could be developed, e.g., the contrast between 
Acts 6 with its emphasis on service and the absence of any 
such element in semikha. What has been presented is at 
least sufficient to show how unlikely it is that Christian or- 
dination was derived from the Jewish rite. 


If the origin of Christian ordination is not to be found 
in the semikha of Rabbinic Judaism, what is its origin? I am 
inclined to agree with Erhardt that it comes directly out of 
the Old Testament and not through Judaism. He writes, 
“Ordination in the church and synagogue are not related as a 
son to a mother but as half-brothers, both appropriating the 
Old Testament example.” At that point he is correct, but 
he cannot be followed in his attempted development of both 
Christian and Jewish ordination from the hosheb—enthrone- 
ment material of the Old Testament. In fact, the Old Testa- 
ment “ordination” of Joshua has probably not directly in- 
fluenced Christian ordination at all, in spite of Haenchen’s 
attempt to show that Acts 6:1ff. is patterned directly on 
the LXX version of Numbers: 16ff.2° This may be the back- 


23. Ibid., p. 215. 
24. For this and other contrasts see Erhardt, op. cit. 
25. Ibid., p. 138. 


26. Haenchen, Op. cit., pp. 219ff. Cf. also Daube, op. cit., pp. 
238f. 
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ground for Jewish ordination, but Christian ordination comes 
from quite a different line of the Old Testament, 

Daube”’ is on the right track when he insists that two 
kinds of laying on of hands must be kept sharply separated: 
(1) the samakh idea, i.e., the concept of the pouring of one’s 
personality into another being, the creation of a representa- 
tive or substitute; and (2) the sim-shith idea, i.e., the use of 
hands in blessing or healing, the transfer of something less 
than personality, the employment of some special faculty 
of the hands. It is not necessary to follow his whole argu- 
ment. It is sufficient to say that he finds Rabbinic ordination 
only in the Pastoral Epistles and categorically denies that 
Acts 6 or Acts 13 are ordination. He assumes that the Chris- 
tians had extended the samakh element from ordination to 
the appointment of a shaliach and even to the concept of 
the gift of the Spirit through laying on of hands of the 
Apostles. 

Here one must disagree with Daube. A more natural 
and consistent picture is presented if the development were 
just the reverse of that indicated. If one starts with the 
sim-shith background of the laying on of hands and proceeds 
from healing through gift of the Spirit and designation of 
special function to ordination, a picture develops which is 
quite in harmony with other elements of the New Testament 
relating to the Christian ministry. New Testament ordina- 
tion is then not to be connected at any point with the samakh 
line of the laying on of hands in the Old Testament or with 
the semikha of Rabbinic Judaism. It finds its origin rather 
in the sim-shith line of laying on of hands in the Old Testa- 
ment. The background of New Testament ordination is not 
the transfer of personality or even of authority from one 
person to another; it is the prayer-blessing concept of laying 
on hands seen in healing, blessings, and the gift of the Spirit. 
It is, of course, quite clear that even the sim-shith concept 
pf laying on of hands had magical significance in the prim- 
itive culture. “Soul-substance” was transferred from one 
person to the other through the hands.” It is assumed, how- 


27. Daube, op. cit., p. 229, 224ff. 

28. Note the use of the samakh root when hands are placed on 
the sacrificial victim. 

29. Cf. Johs. Pedersen, Israel, its Life and Culture (London: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1926), I, pp. 198ff. 
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ever, that the Biblical writers of both Old and New Testa- 
ments have abandoned the primitive view and see far more 
in the laying on of hands than magical manipulation. The 
laying on of hands is a part of the prayer for blessing to the 
one God who alone provides strength and life. New Testa- 
ment ordination needs to be understood against this back- 
ground. It originated from the same source as the laying 
on of hands in healing, blessing, and the gift of the Spirit. 


The Significance of Ordination 


It is necessary now to ask what significance ordination 
has in the New Testament. The conclusion to which we have 
just come throws a good bit of light on the question of the 
meaning of the rite. If laying on of hands in ordination 
comes out of the same general background as healing, bless- 
ing, and the gift of the Spirit, certain over-all conclusions can 
be drawn for the significance of laying on of hands. Markus 
Barth has argued that baptism itself is a special form of 
prayer. We need not follow him all the way in order to 
accept his statement in regard to laying on of hands at bap- 
tism. He is quite correct when, commenting on Acts 8: 15ff., 
he says, “The laying on of hands is nothing else than an 
especially intensive form of intercession. Also the laying 
of hands on the sick and for blessing is a gesture of urgent 
intercession which is full of promise (verheissungsvoll)”.°° 
The laying on of hands is an integral part of the prayer for 
the Holy Spirit. Is it really something different when used 
in connection with ordination? There is no reason why it 
should be unless we insist on deriving ordination from the 
Jewish semikha. The laying on of hands at ordination is 
a part of the prayer for the continued presence and blessing 
of the Spirit. This is quite in harmony with such New Testa- 
ment expressions as “men full of the Spirit” (Acts 4:8,31, 
etc.), “be filled with the Spirit” (Eph. 5:18), “the supply of 
the Spirit” (Phil. 1:19), “quench not the Spirit” (I Thess. 
5:19), and others. The writers of the New Testament are 
fully aware of the fact that the initial gift of the Spirit is 
only the beginning of a life controlled and directed by the 
Spirit. They are also fully aware of the fact that every 


30. Markus Barth, Die Taufe ein Sakrament? (Zollikon-Zurich: 
Evangelischer Verlag, 1951), p. 151. 
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ministry is the direct gift of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. There is no ministry apart from the Spirit. 
Thus the repetition of the intercessory prayer for the Holy 
Spirit is made inevitable by the very nature of the Chris- 
tian ministry. 

This view of the nature of ordination is substantiated 
by an examination of the four New Testament passages 
which can tell us anything about the significance of ordina- 
tion. Acts 6:6, “they prayed and placed their hands on 
them,” is an almost exact counterpart of 8:15ff., “They 
prayed for them that they might receive the Holy Spirit ... 
Then they placed their hands on them and they received the 
Holy Spirit.” In Acts 13:3 fasting, praying, and laying on of 
hands are placed in parallel as elements of the ordination 
prior to the sending out of Paul and Barnabas. Just as surely 
as fasting is not something which can be clearly distinguished 
from a form of prayer, so the laying on of hands must be 
understood as an integral part of the intercessory prayer.*! 
I Timothy 4:14 does not give us as clear a picture as the pre- 
ceeding but there are two elements of the sentence which 
throw some light on our problem. The first is the word 
charisma, gift of grace. The word does not occur in the 
Pastorals except in the two passages dealing with the or- 
dination of Timothy. However, the Pauline and the general 
New Testament usage make it clear that the word is an ex- 
pression of the activity of the Holy Spirit. The gift which 
is in Timothy is either the Spirit himself or that which has 
been provided by the Spirit. The use of paratheken, deposit, 
in I Timothy 6:20 and II Timonthy 1:14, with its statement 
that the deposit is to be guarded through the Holy Spirit 
dwelling in us, may point to that which is provided by the 
Spirit. In any case, the word, with its strong association with 
the activity of the Holy Spirit, is quite in harmony with the 
concept of the laying on of hands as a part of the ordination 
‘prayer for the Holy Spirit. 

The other word to which we wish to call attention is 
propheteias. It cannot be determined whether it is genitive 
singular or accusative plural. If the former, we will trans- 
late “through prophecy,” otherwise, “because of prophecies.” 
It would seem more likely that the charisma was given be- 


31. Ibid., p. 152. 
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cause of, on the basis of, prophecies rather than through 
the instrumentality of a prophecy. If this is correct, we will 
probably have to think in terms of prophetic predictions of 
the power of the Holy Spirit operating in the lives of Chris- 
tian ministers. One thinks, e.g., of such passages as Acts 1:8. 
If the singular is preferred, the reference must be to a 
prophecy about the ministry of Timothy made prior to, or at 
the time of, the actual ordination.*2 But certainly even 
this does not exclude but rather includes the operation of the 
Holy Spirit and leaves open the possibility that the laying 
on of hands is prayer for the continued presence and 
guidance of the Spirit. 


II Timothy 1:6 offers no help in this direction apart from 
the use of charisma. It does, however, have some bearing 
on the next suggestion which is to be made about the signifi- 
cance of ordination, We have said that ordination is pri- 
marily intercession. It is intercession on the part of the 
whole church or on the part of an official, or ordained, minis- 
try of the church? If we had II Timothy 1:6 alone, “the 
charisma which is in you through the laying on of my 
hands,” we might have to answer that ordination was per- 
formed only by the official ministry, as it came to be in the 
later church. This passage is, however, in sharp contrast 
with I Timothy 4:14, where we have “accompanied by 
(meta) the laying on of hands of the presbytery,” and the 
passages in the book of Acts. The resolution of the contra- 
diction between the two passages in the Pastorals may be 
made on the assumption that the reference to the hands of 
Paul does not exclude the hands of the presbytery referred 
to in the other passage, A more likely solution is that pro- 
posed by Dibelius—Conzelmaan** that I Timothy is pri- 
marily Gemeinderegel while II Timothy is Testament. 

However, Acts 6:6, unless we accept the readings of 
Codex Bezae, and apparently Acts 13:3 imply that ordination 
is an activity of the whole church. It seems to be a justifi- 
able conclusion to say that ordination involves not only in- 
tercession but also recognition on the part of the church 


32. In this case the dia is probably that of “attendant circum- 
stance.” Cf. Blass-Debrunner, Granimatik des neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch (Goettingen: Vandenhoerk & Ruprecht, 1949), 223; C. 
Spicq, Les Epitres Pastorales (Paris: Libraire Lecoffre, 1947), p. 323. 

33. Dibelius-Conzelmann, op. cit., p. 57. 
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that the individual set apart to the new ministry is a repre- 
sentative of the church. This involves mutual responsibility 
and support on the part of the individual and the church. 
Appeal can be made here to the fact that in Acts 14:26f. 
(Cf. 18:22) Paul and Barnabas are said to have returned 
to Antioch “where they had been handed over to the grace 
of God for the work (or, by the grace God to the work) 
which they had fulfilled,” and when they gathered the 
church they reported what God had done with them. This 
surely means that the church knows itself to be responsible 
for the missionary proclamation of the Gospel and recognizes 
that its representatives are in one sense an extension of it- 
self. The ministry performed by its ordained representa- 
tives is made possible by the presence and leadership of the 
Holy Spirit. The act of ordination is both the acceptance 
of this new responsibility by the church and its intercessory 
prayer for the continued gift of the Holy Spirit upon the 
men fulfilling the ministry committed to the church. 

One final conclusion of a negative character needs to 
be drawn. There is no hint in any of the New Testament 
passages that new rights, privileges, or authority are granted 
by ordination. The emphasis falls in each case upon the 
new responsibilibies placed upon the ordinandem. The 
thought that new rights or privileges are granted by ordina- 
tion appears only with the development of the separation of 
clergy and laity, Then, indeed, ordination becomes a semi- 
kha rather than a sim-shith laying on of hands in inter- 
cession. This development comes only when the ecclesia of 
the New Testament has become the sacramental church, the 
institutional church of early catholicism. 


Contemporary Baptist Ordination Practices 


Baptists differ considerably on their understandings of 
qualifications for the Christian ministry and the meaning of 
ordination. It seems well therefore that we publish some 
brief statements concerning these matters from several Bap- 
tist groups around the world. Perhaps these statements will 
help us to understand better both ourselves and our bro- 
thers. 


The Baptist Union of Sweden 


By Ertxk RupEN 
General Secretary of the Union 


The first Swedish Baptist minister was baptized in 
Hamburg in 1847. When he came back to Sweden he clearly 
saw that he could not take it upon himself to preach the 
Gospel or to administer the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. Since the Swedish Baptists were consid- 
ered a part of the German Baptist Union, ordination took 
place in Hamburg at a request from the Swedish Baptist 
congregation. “he importance of ordination was very highly 
regarded by the German Baptists. Nobody was allowed to 
preach if he had not been ordained. Very few were ordained 
and the appointment was held to be for life. At the ordina- 
tion service prayers were offered by ordained persons, ac- 
companied by laying on of hands. Of the ordination in Ham- 
burg of a Swedish preacher it was said: 


It was decided that some of the Brethren should 
come together in my home to make sure of his 
knowledge in the word of God. This conversation 
lasted from 6 o’clock in the evening to about 12 
o’clock in the night and it was satisfying. 


When the Swedish Baptists organized an association of 
their own they followed the pattern of the German Baptists. 
This is to say that the qualifications of a candidate were ex- 
amined by older experienced pastors, the act took place in 
a local church, and this church was looked upon as repre- 
senting “the wider Church”. Missionaries to foreign fields 
became ordained at a special service at the annual conference 
of the Baptist Union. This practice is still followed and is 
applied not only to ministerial candidates but also to nurses 
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and teachers. There is no fundamental objection against 
such a service being held in a local church. 


About forty years ago a special act of prayer for gradua- 
ing students began to take place at the termination service 
of the Bethel Seminary. This act is now a part of the Home 
Mission Service at the Convention. How is the act of prayer 
performed and what is the meaning of it? The Principal of 
the Bethel Seminary introduces the graduating students 
whereupon the Mission Director of the Baptist Union puts 
the following questions to the candidates: (1) Are you sure 
that God has called you to be servants of his Word? (2) Are 
you willing to commit your lives to the holy service as minis- 
ters of the Baptist Union of Sweden? (3) Are you willing 
to keep under the seal of silence what has been confided to 
you as confession of sin in your capacity of pastors? 


Prayers are offered, accompanied by laying on of hands 
by the Mission Director, the Professors of the Bethel Semi- 
nary, the President of the Baptist Union and some others, 
not necessarily all of them ordained persons. 


The third question is due to the Swedish Law of Religion. 
This law gives the pastors of the free churches some privi- 
leges which earlier were limited to the clergy of the Luth- 
eran State Church (e.g., to officiate at marriage with legal 
force). As a legal body the Baptist Union made responsi- 
ble to the government for the practice of the law. Further, 
this question helps the pastors in their pastoral counseling, 
since people know that the pastors are bound by a promise of 
silence. 


The young pastors attach great importance to the act 
of prayer because it gives them recognition as ministers and 
representatives of the Baptist Union. I think that this opin- 
ion is an expression of the reaction against calling ministers 
who have too incomplete education for the great task of 
serving in the ministry of the Church. Still it is not easy to 
find a good formula for the relation between the act of 
prayer at the annual conference and the ordination in the 
local church. It has been said that the former is the oc- 
casion when the Seminary commits the graduating students 
to the Baptist Union for their service in the Union. The lat- 
ter is an authorization to the exercise of a pastor’s ministry 
in the local church. 
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The ministral ordination takes place at a special ordina- 
tion service in the church which has called a person to the 
ministry, and this church asks for his ordination. There are 
few pastors who ask for re-ordination when moving to an- 
other church. The act of ordination is usually conducted 
by the Superintendent. Sometimes the Principal of the 
Bethel Seminary or an older Baptist minister serves as or- 
dainer. The fellowship with the wider Church is observed in 
that other churches in the area send representatives and Bap- 
tist pastors often take part in the act of ordination. The 
candidate for ordination has to answer four questions con- 
cerning (1) his stewardship as a servant of Jesus Christ, 
(2) his task as a preacher of the Gospel, (3) his task as a 
pastor and teacher, and (4) his own devotional life. In con- 
nection with prayer, laying on of hands is practised. The 
persons laying on the hands are the ordainer and the pastors 
who take part in the service. 


A special examination except asking these four ques- 
tions is not practised. We should like to have all candi- 
dates for the ministry to study and graduate at Bethel Semi- 
nary, but according to Baptist principles the churches can 
call as their pastors any members whom they think have 
qualifications to perform on their behalf. Still there are 
some pastors who have no more theological training than 
Bible School training, but the tendency today is to ask for 
pastors who have a more comprehensive theological educa- 
tion. As a fundamental qualification, the candidate must 
know that he has been called by God to serve in the ministry 
of the Word. He must have been chosen by God for this 
task. Women are equal in every respect, and this year two 
women are to be graduated for the ministry. 


What is the meaning of ordination? On the part of the 
candidate it is an act of consecration and commitment to the 
work of the ministry. The ordination gives the new pastor 
the authority that is founded not in a service ordained by 
men but by Jesus Christ himself. On the part of the church 
it is an act wherein the church authorizes and sets apart a 
disciple of Jesus Christ for the work to which he through 
the Holy Spirit has been called and endowed. In the ordina- 
tion of a person the church testifies its spiritual responsi- 
bility for the pastor. The ordination is also an act wherein 
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God manifests his election of his servant and gives him 
power for the work. This is also expressed by the laying on 
of hands. What is understood by this act does not seem 
clear to all of us. The practise is found in Acts 13, when 
Paul and Barnabas were sent out by the church of Antioch. 
The laying on of hands symbolizes the blessing that the Lord 
through his servants gives to the person who is ordained. 
Great importance is attached to what persons are laying on 
their hands. As a rule they themselves have been ordained, 
but this is not an inevitable presupposition. The persons, 
however, taking part in an ordination must be men who 
have proved the earnestness of their faith in a Christian 
character and a devoted life. Among the Baptists of Sweden 
not only pastors but also deacons are ordained as a special 
act, usually in connection with a communion service. Pray- 
ers are offered accompanied by laying on of hands. During 
an earlier period of the history of the Swedish Baptists the 
deaconship was for life, but nowadays the churches more and 
more elect their deacons for a period of 5-6 years. 

Throughout the last year a committee of pastors and 
laymen has been working on questions with reference to the 
task of the Baptist pastors. One of the problems discussed 
is the meaning of ordination. A report will be presented 
after some months. 


Dutch Baptists 


By F. E. Hurzrnca 
Pastor of the Baptist Church in Hengelo 


It is a remarkable fact that Dutch Baptists do not mani- 
fest a deep interest in questions concerning ordination. It 
seems that there has not been time to think about some fun- 
damental matters. Our Baptist believers always looked for- 
ward and were thinking about new projects and found no 

. time to look backward in their own short history of about 
one hundred years. They evidently found no time to ponder 
about the deeper foundation of all the ceremonies they had; 
though there were just a few of them. They just evangelized 
and erected buildings here and there; and after that went 
further on. Another fact is that most of our members come 
from the lower classes of the nation. On the other side we 
have rather old and strong Protestant churches here which 
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may put too much emphasis on matters of faith and order. 
I shall deal with the matter of ordination among Dutch Bap- 
tists by reciting a personal chronicle. 


My father was a minister too, but one who had not the 
privilege of going to a seminary or university. He was a 
merchant but gifted to preach the Gospel. One day he was 
called by a church, and therefore changed from the shop to 
the pulpit. That was about 50 years ago, and he was not an 
exception in his day. The churches were and are free to 
call whom they liked. They asked another minister to 
come for an induction service in the morning. In the aft- 
ernoon the new minister preached his first sermon and that 
was that. 


Now things are a bit changed. If there is, as I was, a 
young man who wants to serve Christ in his church, he 
tells this to his minister and writes a letter to the Commit- 
tee in our Union which decides about the candidate. This 
Committee asks the young man for a meeting somewhere 
and draws information from the church of which he is a 
member. As it is usually impossible to know what is on the 
inside of a man they look sharply on the outside: in this 
case his activities in his own church and what people think of 
him in that church and in his daily life. The first question 
is not, “What have you learned?” nor “In what schools have 
you studied?” But, “When were you converted and bap- 
tized?” and, “What do you read, and what do you do, and 
why do you ask for the ministry?” We think it good that 
the salaries of our preachers are not so high that anybody 
could be tempted to choose this work because of a good 
living. In fact the salaries are rather low. When I came to 
the Committee, consisting of brethren elected by the annual 
meeting of the delegates of the united churches, I was asked 
about all the things I mentioned and I remember quite well 
the last question, “And why do you want to be a verbi 
divini minister?” I answered, “Because I’m moved seeing 
people living without God.” I was accepted. After that 
they sent me for four years to the seminary of the German 
Baptists at Hamburg. After those four years I was some- 
time at Spurgeon’s College in London. Still being a stu- 
dent, a little church up in the north of the country called 
me and I went, In the morning service after the sermon of 
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an invited minister, I was asked some questions regarding 
the future work. Then I knelt down while two elders of 
the church that I was to serve laid their hands on my head 
and the minister prayed dedicating me to this service. 


I have served several Baptist churches in this country, 
and always on the first Sunday a minister introduced the 
new man in the mornng. In the afternoon he delivered his 
sermon. Ordinarily there are no extraordinary ceremonies. 


The sense of being called is the most important qualifi- 
cation for the ministry. “But he that is spiritual judgeth 
all things, yet he himself is judged of no man.” The call 
is heard only by the man who is called. Others may see a 
light but they can’t hear the voice of him that speaks to the 
one whose name is called. 

Visiting Russia sometime ago I found that the brethren 
there do not so much appreciate an education in special 
schools for ministers. They preferred men who grow up in 
the churches and who manifest the gifts requisite for serving 
a church. We still have in the Netherlands some people 
who think that that is the way to become a minister. On the 
other hand, seeing how much our own children have to 
learn to be able to take their places in daily life, most of us 
prefer that our men go to a seminary. That means that al- 
most every man who wishes to serve in this way is able to 
prepare himself through study. Although we are happy 
if a well educated young man asks for the ministry, nobody 
is refused because he had not the chance of studying in his 
youth. If a young man does not have the resources to study 
to develop his capacities, he is helped by some friends that 
he may be able to enter a seminary. 

And what does the average Baptist think when hands 
are laid on by the elders of the church? I don’t think that 
there is a Dutch Baptist who thinks that that is an essential 
, element in the ordination. It is an expression of the prayer 
that the Holy Ghost may be with the man, for whom they 
pray. 

To be complete: two years after the ordination the minis- 
ter who does his work satisfactorily is acknowledged as 
minister by all the churches of our Union. After this recog- 
nition a man may be called by any Baptist church in the 
Union. 
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The Baptist Union of Great Britain And Ireland 


By Ernest A. PAYNE 
General Secretary of the Union 


The subject of Ordination is being vigorously discussed 
by British Baptists at the present time. A few years ago 
the Baptist Union Council called for a report on the mat- 
ter and this is now in circulation as a basis for further 
thought. What follows will be mainly based on this docu- 
ment—The Meaning and Practice of Ordination among Bap- 
tists (Carey Kingsgate Press Ltd., London. 48 pp., 2/6d). 


The report notes that the revived interest in the 
question springs in fact from the revived interest in 
theological studies which marks our time, especially 
the fresh attention which is being given to the doc- 
trine of the Church and the Ministry. In fact it is 
one of the fruits of the Ecumenical Movement, and 
of the new interest it has engendered in the doctrine 
and practice of other branches of the Church. It 
may also be due in part to the fact that, having made 
their protest against the excesses of the Oxford 
Movement, Baptists, along with other Free Church- 
men, are able today to see these questions of Church 
order in a new perspective. There is also a moving 
away from the sometimes excessive individualism 
of the nineteenth century. ... 

Whereas in the early period of Baptist life in 
this country there was practically only one kind of 
ministry, the pastoral ministry, we have today many 
varieties of ministry, for example, chaplaincies in 
the forces, in hospitals, in factories, and in such 
movements as the Student Christian Movement... 

There are divergences of practice regarding both 
the place and time of Services of Ordination, and 
these have given rise to new discussion of the signifi- 
cance of ordination. 


This statement makes clear that there is much variety 
of practice among British Baptists. The report discusses Or- 
dination in the New Testament and the changes which have 
occurred in the three hundred years of Baptist history. At 
one time there appears to have been a service, to which the 
name “ordination” was given, whenever a pastor settled 
in a church; but movement from one church to another was 
then rare. Such services were shared in by other ministers, 
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one of whom presided and received the Confession of faith 
of the candidate, another directing a charge to the candi- 
date and a third a charge to the church. The ordination 
prayer was commonly accompanied by the laying on of 
hands. In the mid-nineteenth century there was some re- 
action against such elaborate services and simpler services 
of “induction” took their place. As the report says: 


Ministers are now ordained only once, At the 
taking up of the pastorate of a particular church a 
service is usually held which is described as Induc- 
tion. When a man is taking up his first pastorate the 
service or services are frequently spoken of as Ordi- 
nation and Induction. Ordination is no longer prac- 
tised for deacons, though a special service of com- 
missioning or setting apart is again taking place in a 
number of churches. 

The ordination services of men trained in Bap- 
tist theological Colleges are usually conducted by 
the college Principal, in association with the Gen- 
eral Superintendent, and those of men seeking quali- 
fication through the Baptist Union examinations by 
the General Superintendent. It is usual for the ser- 
vice of ordination to take place in the church to 
which the ordained has been called, though in re- 
cent years choice of the home church has been made 
by some. 


The following definition of ordination is offered: 


Ordination is the act, wherein the Church, un- 
der the guidance of the Holy Spirit, publicly recog- 
nises and confirms that a Christian believer has been 
gifted, called and set apart by God for the work of 
the ministry and in the name of Christ commissions 
him for this work. 


The writers of the report believe that it is best that ordi- 
nation takes place in the church to which a man has been 
called as pastor. They reject the suggestion that there 
should be a more general ordination service at the Annual 
Assembly, as is the practice in some countries. They believe 
that at all ordination services there should be present and, 
if possible, taking part representatives of the Baptist Un- 
ion, the Association, the College and neighbouring Baptist 
churches, and think it desirable that the act of ordination 
“should include members of other denominations as a wit- 
ness to the inherent unity of the Body of Christ.” It is 
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noted that there is at present difference of opinion and 
practice regarding the laying on of hands. British Bap- 
tists have a group of trained women, known as Deaconesses, 
who often undertake the oversight of smaller churches. 
They are specially set apart for the work, but it is not cus- 
tomary to “ordain” them. 


Every ministerial candidate, who desires to be “accre- 
dited” by the Baptist Union, is required to have the com- 
mendation of the church with which he has been in mem- 
bership and the local Baptist Association. A College course 
of at least three years is also required, or three years satis- 
factory pastoral service and the passing of examinations set 
by the Union. 


It is generally recognized that the report raises a num- 
ber of important questions which it does not answer, and 
that there is need for more comprehensive theological study 
of the Baptist doctrine of the Church and the Ministry. It 
is likely, however, to ensure greater care and seriousness in 
the arrangements made for ordination services. An im- 
portant article on the report by the Rev. Neville Clark will 
be found in The Baptist Quarterly for January, 1958. 


Canadian Baptists 


By Paut Rowntree CLIFFORD 
McMaster University 


Baptists in Canada are a widely scattered people, found 
in every part of the country. And yet, in spite of the dis- 
tances that separate them, they have come to adopt a re- 
markably uniform procedure of ordination to the pastoral 
ministry. While there are some differences of detail be- 
tween East and West, the basic principles are the same 
throughout the three regional bodies which make up the 
Baptist Federation of Canada. The practice normally fol- 
lowed in the Baptist Convention of Ontario and Quebec is 
typical. 

On a church resolving to ordain a man to the ministry, 
it summons what is called “an ordination council”, consist- 
ing of delegates from all the churches of the district associa- 
tion; each of these is customarily invited to send its minister 
and two lay members. The first task of the council is to ap- 
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point a moderator from its number, and it is now becoming 
common practice to elect the Moderator of the Association 
to this position. Once this has been done, the question is 
invariably asked whether the candidate has met the quali- 
fications and standards set by the Convention’s Advisory 
Council on Ministerial Training, Ordination, Credentials and 
Discipline. Without the endorsement of this statutory com- 
mittee the ordination council would not proceed; and, if it 
were to do so, the Convention would not recognize its ac- 
tions. If a satisfactory letter is produced from the appro- 
priate executive officer of the Convention, the candidate 
is examined on his religious experience, call to the ministry, 
doctrinal beliefs, and suitability for pastoral work. Provided 
that the council is satisfied on all these matters, an ordina- 
tion service may take place, usually held later the same day, 
and conducted by the Moderator. Anyone may be invited 
to deliver the charges to the candidate and the church, as 
well as offer the ordination prayer, while the Moderator 
preserves the continuity with the council and the Association 
as a whole. During the service some of those present join in 
laying hands on the ordained. Until recent years all the 
ministers who were there were expected to do so, but lat- 
terly two or three have been chosen to represent the rest. 


Some have strongly advocated the participation of lay- 
men in the ceremony, though this strikes not a few as being 
a strange innovation! Even in the case where an Associa- 
tion has a lay Moderator, it has become common to invite a 
senior minister to preside at least over the ordination coun- 
cil. These are but instances of a noticeable tendency 
amongst many Canadian Baptists to reserve certain func- 
tions almost exclusively to ordained ministers; and while 
they would claim to adhere as strongly as any others to the 
Priesthood of all Believers, theological conviction does not 
always rule procedure. 


"The Baptist Union of Western Canada has its own per- 
manent ordination council to which all candidates are re- 
ferred—an arrangement having close affinities with Asso- 
ciation councils established in several States within the 
American Baptist Convention. As far as the Canadian West 
is concerned, the replacement of ‘ad hoc’ councils by a 
statutory body is due to the great distances which often 
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separate churches in that part of the country; any other pro- 
cedure would be impracticable. All the same it has to be 
admitted that when the ordination service is subsequently 
left entirely in the hands of the local church, the ceremony 
itself may lack adequate denominational representation. 


Canadian procedure is still at the experimental stage and 
and in process of development. Nevertheless it is suffici- 
ently firmly established to exhibit certain strengths and 
weaknesses. Its principal strength is that the initiative 
rests firmly with the local church. It summons the ordina- 
tion council, authorizes it to act on its behalf, and arranges 
through its officers the service which follows. At the same 
time the denomination as a whole is involved through the 
initial approval of its appropriate committee, as well as 
through the participation of the Association, in the person 
of its Moderator and delegates from the cooperating 
churches, in the recognition of the candidate as genuinely 
called to the pastoral office, and in his solemn setting apart 
for what is expected to be a lifetime service in the Baptist 
ministry. Thus the wider fellowship is included in the 
procedure of ordination without doing violence to the initia- 
tive and ultimate responsibility of the individual church. 


There are certain weaknesses in what has been outlined, 
the chief of which is a degree of indefiniteness about the 
relationship of the denomination as a whole to the ordina- 
tion of any candidate. This is hardly surprising in view of 
the way in which connexional ties have been forged over 
the years. The gathered congregation has been the starting 
point, and any suggestion of outside control has been re- 
garded with deep suspicion. Consequently Canadian Bap- 
tists have been reluctant to grasp the nettle and face ex- 
plicity all that is involved in the measure of connexionalism 
they have adopted. Ministers and members of other 
churches in the denomination are invited to share in ord- 
inations, without their representative character always be- 
ing fully acknowledged. A good example of this is the 
status of the Moderator of the Association. Increasingly he 
is being asked to act as moderator of the ordination council 
and to preside at the service which follows; but there is 
still some uncertainty whether his representative office 
means that he should be invited. However the conviction is 
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gaining ground that the ordinand needs to be given the 
widest possible measure of authorization for his ministry; 
and the growing moral authority of the Advisory Council on 
Ministerial Training, Ordinations, Credentials and Discipline 
of the Baptist Convention of Ontario and Quebec is indicatve 
of the trend of events. 


A second objecton to current Canadian practice is that 
which arises from the holding of the ordination service on 
the same day as that on which the examining council is 
summoned. Obviously this turns the latter into something 
of a formality, since it is very difficult for a council to turn 
down a man whose ordination has already been planned, al- 
though this does occasionally happen. Nevertheless the 
closing instruction to the moderator, the clerk of the church 
and the ordinand to arrange a service is something of a 
farce when everyone knows that this has already been done! 
The only reason for the anomaly is the difficulty of getting 
busy people together on two separate occasions; but many 
Canadina Baptists are becoming increasingly concerned that 
so pragmatic a consideration should reduce an extremely 
valuable procedure to a virtual formality. 


Australian Baptists 
By J. G. Lerch WEDGE 


Former Secretary of New South Wales Theological College, 
Student in Southern Baptist Seminary 


Ordination in Australia is a mark of education and pro- 
fessional training as well as of recognition of the call of God. 
A man is not ordained until he has received professional 
training in a theological college, which is the name we give 
to our seminaries. 


The various State Unions recognize three classes of men 
doing the work of the ministry. There is the ordained min- 
ister in full standing, the pastor who has had no seminary 
training but has been called to serve a local church as its 
minister, and there is the student pastor who is in training. 
The churches preserve their autonomy by calling whom they 
will, but they co-operate with the State Unions by calling 
their minister either the Reverend Mr. X or Pastor Y. 


In New South Wales a man is accepted for training in 
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the Theological College after he has been examined by a 
committee set up by the State Union. The committee tries 
to determine if the applicant has the gifts and call to the 
ministry. A statement of the man’s conversion, religious 
experience and call is received. A written sermon is ex- 
amined and a sermon on a previously given text is preached 
before the committee. Reports are received from the man’s 
church, his pastor and other Baptists. This committee makes 
its recommendation to the Executive Committee of the 
Union which formally accepts or rejects the man’s appli- 
cation for training for the ministry. 


During the four years in college the student studies 
under the tutoring of the college lecturers and the super- 
vision of the College Council. After one year in College 
the Home Work Committee (a kind of Home Mission Board) 
tries to place each student in a small church as student pas- 
tor—and has generally succeeded. At the end of four years 
the Home Work Committee arranges for the graduating stu- 
dent to be placed in a country pastorate for a minimum of 
two years. In his first year out of College he writes a small 
thesis for the College as a post-graduate student. If this is 
acceptable the College Council makes a report to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Union which also receives a report of 
his church work from the Home Work Committee. The 
Executive recommends his ordination to the State Union 
which approves the ordination. 


The ordination service is generally held during the 
State Union Assembly Meetings when the Union officers and 
representative ministers lay their hands upon the heads of 
the kneeling ordinands. An ordination sermon or charge 
is given by one of the ministers. 


The practice of ordaining men in their home church after 
they have been trained and accepted for ordination by the 
Union is beginning to operate. At these local ordination ser- 
vices the officers of the Union are helped by representative 
ministers of the local District Association. 


The ordination practice of Australian Baptists rests upon 
their view of the church. We believe that the church of 
Jesus Christ is the whole body of believers for whom Christ 
died and which one day will be assembled before his throne 
as his bride. We also believe that a church is a local body of 
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believers, designated in the New Testament as the church 
at a particular place. We do not believe that the Union or 
a denomination is a church or exercises any authority over 
a local church. The local church can call whom it will to 
be its minister. But in ordination we set apart a man to the 
ministry of Jesus Christ and not to a local church. This is 
why ordination is regarded as the responsibility and action 
of all the churches met in conference. This is also the rea- 
son why the local Baptist churches in Australia do not or- 
dain men to the ministry. They do not ordain deacons or 
deaconess either. 


Australian Baptists regard the laying on of hands as 
symoblic of the fact that the churches are laying the man 
aside to the full time work of the ministry of Jesus Christ. 
The ordination does not put the man in a holy class apart, 
nor does it mean that his service is rendered more acceptable 
to God. Rather is it the recognition that the man has been 
called by God and accepted and trained by the churches to 
dovote all his time to the ministry of the Word and the 
promotion of the cause of Jesus Christ the Lord. 


The Philadelphia Baptist Association 


By Rosert G. TorBet 


Director of Educational Services of the 
American Baptist Convention 


The churches in the Philadelphia Baptist Association 
regard ordination as the formal recognition of a person’s 
call and preparation for the Christian ministry. By this 
action, a local church, upon the advice of a regularly called 
council of qualified representatatives from the churches, sets 
apart such a person to important positions of responsibility 
and trust in pastoral and missionary leadership. 


Thus ordination is not only the stamp of approval of 
the local church upon a person who feels called to the Chris- 
tian ministry, but of an association of churches which has 
acted through its Ordination Council. Since this person who 
is thus ordained will work with other churches during his 
ministry, the Philadelphia Baptist Association, like other 
similar bodies within the American Baptist Convention, has 
felt it desirable to uphold standards which will have the 
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approval and respect of other ministers and lay people 
within the Convention. For this reason the Association’s 
Ordination Committee is guided by the standards and pro- 
cedure recommended by the Ministers’ Council of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention and published under the title of 
Ordination to the Baptist Ministry. 


A recommended standard of procedure for ordination 
among American Baptist churches, prepared by the Minis- 
ters’ Council, was approved by the Convention in 1938. In 
1948 the Executive Committee of the Ministers’ Council 
published this standard, which was then approved by the 
National Council of American Baptist Men. It called for 
the following specific requirements for ordination: (1) Clear 
evidence of a call from God. (2) Satisfactory service as a 
licensed preacher of the gospel. (3) Acceptable testimony 
of his local church and other reliable sources that he is of 
high moral character, integrity, and Christian spirit. (4) At- 
tainment of a college degree and three years of theological 
training in a recognized institution of learning. (5) A 
knowledge of Baptist history, principles, and polity, includ- 
ing the American Baptist Convention and its affiliated and 
cooperating societies and organizations. (6) A declared in- 
tention to serve in a church in full fellowship with the 
American Baptist Convention and to encourage the church 
to remain in this relationship and to support the cooperative 
world mission of American Baptists. 


Provision was made that an ordained minister of an- 
other denomination who desired to become a Baptist min- 
ister among the churches of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion would receive such recognition upon fulfilling the fore- 
mentioned qualifications and upon being approved by a 
regularly called Ordination Council. 


In 1954 the Commission on the Ministry, which had been 
called for by the American Baptist Convention in 1950, 
adopted a list of seven standards which it hoped would be 
fulfilled by all candidates for ordination in the Convention 
by 1965. These were substantially the same as the ones set 
forth by the Ministers’ Council. 

The Philadelphia Baptist Association, in keeping with 
the recommended ordination procedure, observes the fol- 
lowing steps: (1) Upon recommendation of a church desir- 
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ing to ordain one of its members, the Ordination Commit- 
tee of the Association meets with the candidate for pre- 
liminary examination and counsel. (2) If satisfied with his 
qualifications and training, the committee recommends that 
the church extend invitations to the member churches of 
the Association to send representatives (a pastor and a lay 
person) to an Ordination Council meeting. (3) The Ordina- 
tion Council hears the candidate’s written statement of his 
Christian experience, his call to the ministry, his prepara- 
tion, his Christian beliefs, his knowledge of his Baptist 
heritage, and his personal attitudes toward his fellow Bap- 
tist ministers, other denominations, and the cooperative 
missionary program of the American Baptist Convention 
within the Unified Budget. If the candidate is approved by 
the Council, he is recommended to his local church for 
Ordination. (4) The service of ordination, in an increasing 
number of instances, follows the examination by several 
days. 

The ordination service itself includes a reading of the 
minutes of the Ordination Council, a charge to the church, 
a charge to the candidate, a sermon, an ordaining prayer, pre- 
sentation of the Ordination Certificate, and the benediction 
by the newly ordained minister. The trend in recent years 
has been to shorten the service by omitting the sermon, or 
if there is a sermon, by combining the charge to the candi- 
date and the church in one presentation. 


The candidate is ordained to the Baptist ministry, by 
which is meant the world fellowship of Baptist ministers. 
During the ordaining prayer, Baptist ministers present are 
invited to join in laying their hands upon the head of the 
kneeling candidate. This seems to signify the fellowship 
and blessing of fellow ministers and a recognition of the 
spiritual standing into which the candidate is being set apart. 


As a general practice, those persons are admitted to or- 
dination who have received a definite assignment to some 
aspect of the Christian ministry, either as a local pastor, 
a bona fide assistant minister (or a minister of religious 
education), or a teacher (usually of religion) in a Baptist 
related school. Missionaries, particularly women, are us- 
ually commissioned rather than ordained. In most cases, 
the men have already been ordained. 
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The practice of ordaining deacons, which is followed 
in some parts of the country, is rare in the churches of the 
Philadelphia Baptist Association and, indeed, in the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention generally. This is true, chiefly 
because of the danger of developing in the church a second 
order of the ministry, and also because most churches do 
not wish to perpetuate deacons in life membership. In those 
rare instances where the ordination of deacons is practiced, 
it is not regarded in the formal manner of ordaining a 
minister. Many churches recognize the sacred responsibili- 
ties of deacons by conducting a simple installation service 
presided over by the pastor. 


The Kansas Baptist Convention 


By WILLIAM F., KEUCHER 
Executive Secretary of the Convention 


Methods usually imply theories, and particular prac- 
tices stem out of general principles. Unexamined assump- 
tions color our daily life and order, so that we do not see 
only what’s in front of our eyes—but what’s in the back of 
our heads! Before discussing our prevailing procedures in 
ordination, we wish to outline quite briefly the predominant 
principles we seek to honor. 


These premises reflect important aspects of truth which 
help to save us from expediencies and to act consistently with 
our Baptist polity. We mention a few without expansion or 
illustration: 


1. That “Gifts of Grace” are granted to each believer, to 
be used for witness and service; and to help build up the 
Body of Christ. 


2. That the “priesthood of all believers” places all mem- 
bers in the church on equal footing—so that ordination 
does not bestow any privilege of access to God; nor convey 
any special means of Grace not available to all believers; 
nor does ordination eliminate the single standard for faith 
and piety—witness and work common to all Christians. 


3. That since God does call men directly for special ser- 
vice—for “the Gospel Ministry”; ordination recognizes the 
validity of God’s call, and enables the church and denomina- 
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tion to set apart formally those persons who have been 
already set apart by God and whose gifts secure and con- 
firm their calling. 


4. That the Ultimate Authority in ordination is vested, 
as in all other affairs, in the Word and Will of God—made 
known to us in Jesus Christ, as Head of the Church. 


5. That the specified means for ordination is granted to 
the local church; where in its life and fellowship, the calling 
and gifts of the ministry may be tested and proved to be 
valid and authentic; (even as in the historic case of Geo. W. 
Truett). 


6. That though the Ordination Council should be con- 
vened by the local church which can testify to the fitness 
of the candidate, and “confirm” his office and function; the 
general denomination should be represented in the ordina- 
tion council through the churches in the fellowship of the 
Association, if the local church ordination is to be recognized 
for service in the denomination at large. (Without such a 
practice, every other Baptist church could require re-ex- 
amination and ordination at its own hands.) 


7. That our organization and procedure as Baptists 
should follow a “dynamic” rather than a “static” view of the 
New Testament in its witness to our patterns and polity. 
Like the early church (Acts 6), which needed to remain sen- 
sitive to the Spirit’s guidance, because they did not have 
all the Books of the New Testament at their disposal, we 
too must meet emerging needs with new functions, in the 
light of the New Testament and of the Continuing Voice of 
the Living Christ. 


To implement the principles enunciated, we have a 
“State Committee on Ministerial Standing and Ordination” 
which is made up of six members—each one elected for a 
three year term by our State Convention. Membership on 
this committee has been restricted to nominees of the State 
Ministers’ Council. Recognizing that this practice might 
lead in time to a “presbyterian” polity, we are in the midst 
of discussing the expansion or the revision of membership to 
include representative members who are not ordained min- 
isters. As Baptists, we like the way T. W. Manson de- 
scribes the true apostolic succession, not as in gifts con- 
ferred by bishopric, but in persistent human need inherited. 
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The purpose of the State Committee is to offer counsel con- 
sistent with our principles to churches contemplating the 
calling of a council. Further, it serves to examine the cre- 
dentials of men coming into the State. Occasionally, the 
committee would advise with a minister ordained in another 
communion who, for reasons of conviction, may be seeking 
ordination into our Baptist work. In these instances, the 
state committee can authorize the necessary steps to be 
taken. Similar committees, patterned after the State com- 
mittee, are being encouraged in each of our Associations, 
hoping thereby to increase order and understanding through- 
out the State. 

In reviewing our current practice, it is apparent that 
we have no single set of standards which apply rigidly in 
every ordination. The one qualification which appears to be 
waived is the educational qualification. The ordination 
council called by the local church will be organized from 
among the delegates sent by churches of the Association. 
Usually these delegates consist of the pastor and two dea- 
cons, who may or may not be ordained deacons, depending 
upon the practice of the individual churches. They will 
examine the person along lines covering these areas which 
Baptists deem important: 


a. a satisfactory statement of personal Christian 
experience. 

b. a conviction of an authentic call into the ministry. 

c. a statement revealing that the person is con- 
versant with essential Biblical themes, with an 
understanding of our Baptist position, and that he 
has manifested gifts for the ministry. 

d. the suggested educational standard is full col- 
lege and seminary work. In this regard we are 
facing some changes whereby student pastors 
wait for ordination until their formal educational 
training is within sight of completion. As we 
have already indicated, the educational stand- 
ards are not rigidly adhered to, and may very 
depending upon the age and ability of the can- 
didate involved. 


Prevailing custom has been to hold the council and 
the ordination service on the same day. Our custom at this 
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point seems to be changing, with a growing number of 
churches conducting its ordination service at a later time, 
pending the successful completion of the examination by 
the candidate and the subsequent recommendation by the 
council that the church proceed with the ordination. 

At the service there will be a sermon, charge to church 
and candidate dealing with some phase of responsibilities, 
and the ordination prayer. In some cases, all members of 
the council are invited to lay hands upon the candidate; 
in others, only ordained ministers and deacons are granted 
this right. It would seem to this writer that the latter prac- 
tice reads into this service a sacramental point of view dis- 
sonant with our Baptist view. 

Although there is no stated policy which demands that 
the candidate be in a pastorate, in practice this seems to be 
the case. Probably experience bears out the unspoken im- 
pression that ordination should be requested by the local 
church for its pastor, rather than by the candidate himself. 
This practice should not deny ordination to those whose gifts 
lead them to some other function or service within the 
Household of Faith—(cf. Ephesians 4:11-12f.; I Cor. 12-28). 
(I have heard of an interesting interpretation of ordination in 
the New Testament which claimed that a person was or- 
dained to a task, rather than to an office. When this task was 
completed, ordination expired! When called to another task, 
he would again be set apart for that specific work. Perhaps 
such a practice would help us maintain the spiritual glow!) 

Since the church could authorize any of its members 
to administer the ordinances, no man needs to be ordained 
quickly for this reason alone. In principle and practice we 
would be spared the censure of “laying hands on my man 
suddenly.” 


Long Run Association of Baptist Churches 
(Louisville and Jefferson County, Kentucky) 


By Wru1am R. PETTIGREW 
Pastor of the Walnut Street Baptist Church in Louisville 


We regard the right to ordain as being vested in the in- 
dividual church. One desiring ordination, therefore, looks to 
the church of which he is a member. 
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The time of his ordination is generally determined by a 
request from a church which desires to call the candidate 
for ordination as pastor, or by a church which has already 
called him on the condition that he will be ordained as 
soon as possible. There have been cases when men have 
been ordained upon the basis of their imminent entering 
the chaplaicy. Occasionally there are direct requests for 
ordination from the candidate, since he thinks that by or- 
dination his chances of being called to a church would be 
enhanced. This is frowned upon by most churches. Being 
elected as an assistant pastor is also considered a proper time 
for ordination. 


Upon the church having been apprised of the desire for 
ordination, the church authorizes the pastor to form an 
examining council for the purpose of examining the candi- 
date, and on the basis of their findings make a recommenda- 
tion to the church as to ordination. 


The pastor usually invites any ministers who may be in 
the membership of his church, deacons of outstanding spiri- 
tual stature, and ministers of other Baptist churches to be 
members of the council. This council elects a chairman who 
also generally acts as chief interrogator, and a secretary. 


The candidate is examined along three major lines: 
his experience of grace, his call to the ministry, and his 
views upon Christian doctrine and practice. The council 
members may also examine him as to his educational attain- 
ments and his future plans for further education. If they 
feel that he needs further formal education they will 
strongly exhort him to make plans in that direction. How- 
ever, his ordination is not conditioned upon his definite com- 
mittal to do so. He may be interrogated concerning his 
social, domestic and business life. After his examination 
has been completed, the candidate is excused from the pres- 
ence of the council and the council considers whether they 
will or will not recommend his ordination to the church. 
A vote is taken and the candidate is recalled and informed 
as to the decision of the council. The council makes its re- 
port to the church through its secretary. If the report is 
favorable, it includes a recommendation that the church pro- 
ceed with the ordination. 


The ordination service itself usually has one minister 
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to preach the ordination sermon, another to deliver the 
charge (both to the church concerning its obligation to the 
minister and to the candidate concerning his Christian and 
ministerial duties). Another minister “presents the Bible.” 
This ceremony includes remarks concerning the Bible and 
its place in the minister’s life. Usually the Bible, properly 
inscribed, is a gift from the ordaining church. 


The pastor or presiding officer then invites all ordained 
Baptist ministers and deacons who may be present to come 
forward and kneel about the kneeling candidate. A minis- 
ter leads the ordaining prayer, and at its close the candidate 
remains upon his knees while each participating minister 
and deacon passes by placing his hands upon the candidate’s 
head. This act is symbolic of the fact that the church, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, is approving and set- 
ting apart one of its members for the work of the Gospel 
ministry. The act does not indicate a belief that grace is 
imparted. 


Usually the pastor requests the wife of the newly or- 
dained minister to come forward and stand by her husband 
(often also his parents), and the newly ordained minister is 
asked to offer the closing prayer and benediction. The mem- 
bers of the congregation then file by expressing congratula- 
tions, best wishes, and pledges of support in prayer. 


This is the usual order of ordination in our Long Run 
Association of Baptist Churches. Of course, there are varia- 
tions. However, since there are variations in the accounts of 
Scriptural ordinations, and since the word “ordain” has dif- 
ferent meanings and uses, it certainly behooves Baptists to 
allow much latitude in ordination practices. 


The Richmond Baptist Association 


By Reusen E. ALLEY 
Editor of The Religious Herald 


For more than a century Baptist churches of the Rich- 
mond area have shown concern about the “premature ordi- 
nation” of ministers. In 1844 the Dover Association ad- 
dressed a letter to member churches upon the dangers of 
ordaining persons until they had given satisfactory evidence 
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of personal Christian experience, a sense of compelling 
obligation to preach the Gospel, a correct understanding of 
pastoral vocation, clearly developed gifts, a discriminating 
mind, a settled purpose, a readiness to communicate, and a 
call to a church. 


For a number of years the Baptist General Association 
of Virginia had had a committee on Ordination and Minis- 
terial Standing when in 1931 the Committee made a drastic 
departure by offering a report containing pertinent obser- 
vations and three significant recommendations. The Gen- 
eral Association approved the report which contained these 
proposals: (1) That each district association create a 
permanent advisory committee on ordination. (2) That a 
church call a council to examine a candidate only with the 
consent and upon the advice of this committee . . . and that 
the ordination be arranged only after the council had passed 
upon the candidate ... (3) That the Virginia Baptist Gen- 
eral Association create a standing committee on ordination 
and ministerial standing with filing facilities in the office 
of the general secretary... . 


Subsequently in 1933 the Dover Association appointed 
a Committee on Ordination of Ministers. For six years 
this Committee performed specified duties for the Asso- 
ciation and reported to the annual meeting upon the re- 
quests for ordination which it had received and the names 
of applicants that it had approved. The Committee was 
handicapped because it had to work without clearly defined 
standards authorized by the Association. 


In 1939 the Association changed the personnel of its 
committee. At the following session in 1940 the Associa- 
tion adopted an instruction that the Ordination Committee 
report the names of any rejected applicant for ordination 
to the Executive Committee of the Association and that the 
chairman of the Executive Committee pass this information 
to the chairman of the Executive Committee of each dis- 
trict association in Virginia. 


Two years later the Committee on Ordination made a 
comprehensive report which concluded with four important 
recommendations for approval by the Dover Association. 
By the following directives the Association set a standard and 
fixed a policy for the guidance of its committee: 
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1. That the Committee on Ordination consider 
candidates for ordination and report to their 
churches the advisability of proceeding to call an 
examining presbytery looking toward such ordina- 
tion into the Baptist ministry. 

If the church from which the candidate comes 
should desire it to do so, the committee will then 
act as a presbytery and call into its session all min- 
isters of the Association and such other ministers 
and laymen as the candidate may desire. 

2. That a candidate for the full work of the 
ministry should have a sound religious experience, a 
character above reproach, a gift to teach, those 
qualities of mind and heart that make a good shep- 
herd, a well defined call to the ministry, and as a 
general rule—to which there may be exceptional 
cases—the candidate should hold an A. B. degree 
or its equivalent as a minimum educational require- 
ment, and should have a call to the pastorate of a 
Baptist church, or to a definite mission work. 

3. That a church served by a student may, if it 
wishes to do so, license him to administer the ordin- 
ances for that church while he is its student pastor. 

4. That the Committee on Ordination report to 
the Executive Committee of the Association any 
case in which a church belonging to this Association 
fails to cooperate in this policy with the Committee 
on Ordination of ministers in the Association. 


When Baptist churches in Richmond withdrew from 
the Middle District and Dover Associations to form the 
Richmond Association in 1951, they adopted a constitution 
which incorporated in general the policy of the Dover As- 
sociation with respect to the Committee on Ordination. 
There was one important change. The Richmond Associa- 
tion lifted the standard by requiring a candidate to hold a 
theological degree representing three years of study. 


At the annual meeting in February, 1958, the Association 
amended its constitution to provide that the Committee on 
Ordination shall have seven members, and five of these 
must be ministers. The Committee has instruction from 
the Executive Committee of the Association to consider an- 
other amendment to the constitution that would eliminate 
the directive to report to the Executive Committee any 
case in which a church fails to consult with the Committee 
on Ordination. This change would severely weaken the 
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Committee in its relationship to the churches. It is likely 
that the Committee will also review the question of educa- 
tional requirements. The point is that a single association 
faces difficulty in maintaining a superior educational stand- 
ard while most other associations continue without a stand- 
ard of any kind. To many it seems better to hold at the 
lower level of the Bachelor of Arts degree until that has 
been accepted as a requirement by other associations. 
During the past fifteen years the Baptist churches of 
Richmond have made good progress in raising the standard 
for ordination. Experience has shown that success in this 
endeavor depends upon the membership of the committee. 
Most of the churches give support and encouragement as 
long as the committee shows evidence of serious commital 
to its assignment. On the other hand the churches seem 
inclined to fall to a lower level in their requirements for 
ordination without the constant prodding of a committee. 











Che Propagation of the Faith 


BY E. LUTHER COPELAND 


In a book published in 1956 by Dr. Hendrik Kraemer, 
entitled The Communication of the Christian Faith (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, pp. 116f), there is a most pro- 
vocative insight. Dr. Kraemer cites another Dutch theolo- 
gian, Dr. H. Hoekendyk, as bringing “into the discussion on 
missions, evangelism and communication the triad: kerygma 
(preaching), diakonia (service) and koinonia (fellowship) as 
the essential marks of the Church.” The insight is provoca- 
tive not only because it is so profoundly suggestive of 
changes needed in modern missionary and evangelistic 
methods and emphases, but also because Dr. Kraemer him- 
self gives no more than hints about its implementation. 


I wish to suggest that “propagating the truth,” i.e., the 
propagation of the Christian faith in the world, imperatively 
demands attention to this triad which are indeed essential 
marks of the Church of Christ: kerygma, diakonia and 
koinonia: proclamation, service and fellowship. 


Kerygma (Proclamation) and the Progation of the Faith 


The fact that proclamation or preaching (kerygma) is 
essential to the promulgation of the faith in the world is 
so obvious as to need no emphasis among Baptists and other 
evangelicals. Nevertheless, I would call attention to the 
distinction which C. H. Dodd makes in a famous book, 
The Apostolic Preaching (New York: Harper, 1949, pp. 7-8), 
when he states that “preaching... is the public proclamation 
of Christianity to the non-Christian world,” and that “Much 
of our preaching in Church at the present day would not 
have been recognized by the early Christian as kerygma. It 
is teaching [didache] or exhortation (paraklesis), or it is 
what they called homilia, that is, the more or less informal 
discussion of various aspects of Christian life and thought, 
addressed to a congregation already established in the faith.” 


The kerygma, then, is evangelistic or missionary preach- 
ing. It is proclaiming the Gospel to the non-Christian world. 
It is the message by which, says Paul, it pleased God to save 
men (I Cor. 1:21). Although the kerygma of the early 
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church is given in outline form in Dodd’s book, it may be 
described more briefly as the message concerning God’s re- 
deeming activity in Jesus Christ and the call to repentance 
and faith upon the basis of that unique work of God. The 
content of the apostolic kerygma, then, is Jesus Christ and 
fact, it may be said that Jesus Christ is God’s Kerygma to 
the summons to commitment to him. In fact, it may be 
said that Jesus Christ is God’s Kerygma to the world, though 
the more distinctive word in this connection is Logos. 

Secondly, the scope of the kerygma is universal. “This 
gospel of the kingdom,” said Jesus, “will be preached 
throughout the whole world, as a testimony to all nations. . .” 
(Matt. 24:14. All Scripture quotations are from the Revised 
Standard Version.) It is to be preached universally in the 
extensive sense of reaching all nations and places. But also 
it is to be preached universally in the intensive sense of 
reaching all kinds of people in these places, for it is the Gos- 
pel of the “whoever,” declaring the amazing self-giving of 
God in Jesus Christ in order that “whoever believes in him 
should not perish but have eternal life” (John 3:16). The 
poor, the down-trodden, the outcaste, the forgotten must not 
be forgotten by the Keruzx, the herald of God’s Gospel, for 
these are not forgotten by God. But the proud, the self- 
sufficient, the popular must also know of God’s concern for 
them and their desperate need of him. The scope of the 
kerygma is universal. 

A third important thing to be said about the preaching 
of the Gospel to the non-Christian world is that it operates 
under the sovereignty of the Holy Spirit. It is to be pro- 
claimed by one who has submitted to divine sovereignty. 
This means, in the first place, that the herald does not pos- 
sess the Gospel but is rather one whom the Gospel has 
claimed as Truth which is both Way and Life. To forsake 
the Gospel is to lose the Way and the Life. 

This fact has particular relevance today when the Gos- 
pel has to be preached in an atmosphere of relativism, where 
it is popular to say that all religions are essentially one, 
that all Ways and Truths are only partial and it is neither 
necessary nor proper to preach the Gospel of Christ to a 
Buddhist or a Moslem. 

But it might also be pointed out that there is not only 
relativism in the modern world but also what has been called 
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a struggle of faith against faith. Our world is described as 
“a battlefield of contending faiths—flaming, convinced, sac- 
rificial faiths, furiously believed in by millions of devotees.” 
Any faith which does not believe in its own unique worth 
and the inescapable necessity of its propagation simply will 
be lost in the shuffle. 

Moreover, preaching under divine sovereignty means 
that the herald of the Gospel has no right to make decisions 
about where and to whom he shall preach upon the basis 
of his personal preferences. One may be a missionary to 
the Gentiles and another to the Jews, but not on the basis 
of personal preference—only on the basis of the ordering 
of the Holy Spirit. A herald may desire to preach in Bithy- 
nia, but be forbidden by the Spirit and directed on to Troas 
and Macedonia, Especially must we remember that the 
herald of the Kingdom has no right to demand minimum 
standards of comfort for his preaching situation. He is not 
to account his life of any value nor as precious to himself 
if only he may accomplish his course and the ministry which 
he received from the Lord Jesus, to testify to the Gospel of 
the grace of God (Acts 20:24). 


The proclamation operates under divine sovereignty, 
and the very nature of the Gospel should lead one to assume 
that he is to preach it to those who presumably need it most, 
where the laborers are the fewest and the multitudes are 
like sheep without a shepherd. Needless to say, this means 
that every herald in these days needs to consider the fact 
that our nation is best provided for with preachers of the 
Gospel of any major nation in the world. The necessity 
for attention to the priorities of human need becomes even 
more apparent when we consider a second essential mark 
of the Church. 


Diakonia (Service) and the Propagation of the Faith 


The second essential characteristic of the Church which 
the propagation of the truth must take into account is dia- 
konia. This word comes from a secular or general usage 
which refers to the “ministry of a servant.” It gets its dis- 
tinctive New Testament meaning from the fact that Jesus 
Christ is the Servant of the Lord and of the world. In 
Philippians 2:7 we are told that Christ Jesus took “the form 
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of a servant,” though the word used is not diakonos but the 
more lowly word doulos, suggesting that this essential 
characteristic of the Church is to be understood in the even 
more humble sense of the “bondslave” of God. This close 
relation of diakonos and doulos is further indicated by their 
apparently synonymous use (in the Hebrew parallelism 
brought over into Greek?) in that significant saying of Jesus 
recorded in Mark 10:43-45: “whoever would be great among 
you must be your servant (diakonos), and whoever would 
be first among you must be slave (doulos) of all. For the 
Son of man also came not to be served (diakonethenai) but 
to serve (diakonesai) and to give his life as a ransom for 
many.” 

Diakonia, then, indicates a certain basic attitude or at- 
mosphere in which proclamation and propagation are ac- 
complished: the role of the Church in the world is the role 
of Christ, i.e., the Church is the Servant of the Lord and of 
humanity. All that the Church does must be done in the 
spirit implied by this role, 


Must we not agree with Kraemer when he writes? “It 
is an uncontradictable fact that the Church, whatsoever valu- 
able and great it may still represent, does not affect the 
world, nor even its own members as being a true com- 
munity of disinterested service .... The church lives, to 
a great extent, according to ‘worldly’ principles and stand- 
ards, in contradiction with the apostolic injunction: ‘Be not 
conformed to this world.’ To this world ... belong our im- 
prisonment in self-glorification, pride of our past, of our 
prestige, of our confessions and traditions, of our new ideas 
of success and efficiency, of the easy moralistic, utilitarian 
abuse of faith as a sales article. In fact, the Church, as it 
empirically is, hides its true nature and therefore deservedly 
is considered in the modern world as one of the many so- 
called religious societies with a venerable, but dubious, past” 
(op. cit., p. 117). 


I am reminded of a time when as a pastor in Indiana I 
suggested that a Ladies’ Aid Society make some clothes for 
the children of a nearby orphanage. Now that Society con- 
ceived of its function as that of raising money for the church, 
and the President’s rather sharp response to my suggestion 
was “and what would we get out of it?” The attitude she 
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expressed shocks us, but how much of what is done by 
churches today is done upon the basis of what we will get 
out of it—as individuals, as churches, as denominations? 
“Will it add to our prestige?” we ask. Will it serve our ex- 
pansion?” “Will it increase our numbers or our income?” 
Will it serve our program?” 

I recall also that a few months ago an aricle was pub- 
lished suggesting that Southern Baptists build a great ca- 
thedral in Washington, D. C., our capital city. The cost was 
estimated at ten million dollars. One minister would be 
in charge and would preach once a month, while on other 
Sundays great Baptists from far and near would bring the 
messages. The services would be held on Sunday afternoon 
so as not to conflict with the worship services of other 
Baptist churches. 


One of my first thoughts when I read this article was, 
“Ten million dollars! That is as much as the total annual 
contributions of Southern Baptists for a ministry to the 
world ouside of our nation only three years ago.” And then 
I thought, “What would a visiting Moslem consider if he saw 
that cathedral? Perhaps he would think, ‘Southern Baptists 
must be a wealthy and powerful people!’ Then he would 
proceed to his own magnificent Mosque in Washington for 
worship.” Now the way to win that Moslem would not be 
to impress him with great wealth. In fact, all of our great 
programs which seem so effective here break down when 
we confront the stony heart of Islam. The only possible 
hope to win Moslems in most places where they are found 
is by diakonia (service) by those who identify themselves 
with the Moslems, who go to live among them and pour 
out their lives in sacrifice for them in the name of Christ. 
We are not called to impress the world but to redeem the 
world by our vital, living witness to him who became the 
Servant. And as he is so are we in the world. 


It is the role of the Servant that will save our evan- 
gelism from veering off into a kind of glorified public re- 
lations enterprise. Public relations as a specialty in our 
complex society has its place, but not as a substitute for 
nor as an additive to give distinctive flavor to Christian 
evangelism. Are we actually presenting Christ to our so- 
ciety as the Grace which is supreme Demand? Are we 
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faithfully repeating his requirements for discipleship? Are 
we inviting people to take up a cross and follow Jesus in a 
disciplined community of faith? Or are we assuring them 
“you are the very kind of people that our church needs to 
carry on its great and impressive work?” Are we seeking 
out the undesirables? Or are we presenting our church in 
its best light to “the people who really matter?” We do well 
to remind ourselves that Jesus’ primary concern was with 
people who were not “important.” 


The easier way to get 30,000 new churches is by the 
public relations method of evangelism. In fact, that method 
seems assured of success in our present society. But it is 
success at the price of loss of the Church’s role as servant 
and the continued perversion of the kerygma. The price is 
far too high! 


Perhaps, also, it is not superfluous to remind my fellow 
“ministers” that the very word for our office or function is 
diakonia, “the ministry of a servant,” which is but one step 
removed from doulos, “slave.” We fare pretty well for serv- 
ants, do we not? I wonder how difficult it is for people to 
know that the word “minister” means “servant”? Or for 
people to understand who Christ is by what we actually are? 


Koinonia (Fellowship) and the Propagation of the Faith 


In the third place, the propagation of the faith in the 
world must take into account Koinonia. This word is trans- 
lated “fellowship,” but even that great English word is too 
weak to convey its meaning. It expresses the deep participa- 
tion which we have in the life of Christ through the Gospel 
and with each other in the Body of Christ. The Koinonia is 
the Church in the deepest sense, though not identical with 
the empirical church. It is the realm where God’s sover- 
eignty and his redeeming activity are manifest in the world. 
It is the outpost of the etrnal Kingdom. It is a colony of 
heaven. It is the manifestation in history of the city of God. 
The Gospel received in faith creates koinonia, and koinoia 
in turn commends the Gospel to the world and thus is essen- 
tial to its propagation. Koinonia is the realm where kerygma 
is demonstrated in diakonia. It is the place where agape 
(love) is incarnate. 
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There is an instructive word in I John 4:12: “No man 
has ever seen God; if we love one another, God abides in 
us and his love is perfected in us.” God cannot be seen, but in 
the koinonia where agape is the prime characteristic, God’s 
reality and presence are nonetheless known. I saw 
this demonstrated in a remarkable way. I led evangelistic 
meetings one time in a little Japanese Baptist congregation 
which had only recently grown from its beginnings 
as a mission into an organized church. It had centered 
around the witness of a devoted deacon of a nearby 
church, who was also a medical doctor, On Sunday morning 
after I had preached, a Japanese youth came to me 
asking for a conference. He explained that he was a tuber- 
cular under medical care, that he would need to return to 
his room soon for rest, and that he was not permitted by his 
doctor to be out at night. Therefore if he talked to me at 
all it must be right now. Of course, I was glad to confer 
with him, and he told me his story with obvious sincerity and 
some emotion. He told how his contracting tuberculosis 
during his first year of college had thrown him into a mood 
of despair. He had no religious faith to undergird him, his 
future seemed shattered, and he ‘began seriously to consider 
suicide. Then it was that he came under the care of the doc- 
tor whom I mentioned previously. This good physician con- 
cerned himself with the boy’s spiritual as well as his physical 
welfare and invited him to attend church with him when 
he was able. The young fellow reported to me that he had 
been coming to worship services at the little church every 
Sunday morning for several weeks. “And,” he said, “I have 
been amazed at what I found. These people did not know 
me at all, but they love me.” “I thought that I had love in 
my heart,” he continued, “but now I see that what I thought 
was love was permeated by self-interest and was actually 
sinful.” “Now,” he said, “what I want you to tell me, Sir, is 
how I can be the kind of person that these people are.” 


You may be sure that I was happy to tell him, for I knew 
the source of their unusual love and life. A few weeks later 
he was baptized. This young man did not see the invisible 
God, but in the deepest reality he did come face to face 
with God in the fellowship of agape love. He was brought 
into touch with koinonia by diakonia (literally, by diakonos 
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the deacon), and in that context he heard kerygma and be- 
lieved. In his case if kerygma had not been supported by 
diakonia and koinoia he probably would not have believed. 


The fellowship proves and demonstrates the reality of 
agape love. This indicated by the high priestly prayer of 
Jesus, in which he prayed that all of us who believe may be 
one, united with one another in the unity of Jesus and his 
Father, that the world may believe that the Father actually 
sent the Son as the kerygma declares (John 17:20-21). 

The proclamation of the Gospel raises profound ques- 
tions about koinonia which cannot be evaded. In the early 
church it posed the question for Peter and others as to whe- 
ther it was all right for Christian Jew to sit down at table and 
thus have intimate social fellowship with Gentile Christian. 
It raised the question whether the ancient rite of circum- 
cision and the following of Mosaic law, i.e., membership in 
the cultically and racially determined Jewish community 
was a necessary requirement for salvation and koinonia. 
You know the concluding answer: “The Gospel of the new 
creation creates its own norms of fellowship.” 


Questions were provoked also of whether or not the 
more obviously worldly divisions and gradations of society 
were to be carried over into the koinonia. In Corinth it was 
the cults of personality and culture: the Paul party, the 
Cephas party, the Apollos party, the Christ party, and these 
the Apostle roundly condemns. James warns against bring- 
ing into the fellowship distinctions in terms of wealth and 
attire, declaring that we cannot hold the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ with partiality. The two are incompatible. 


The proclamation of the Gospel in our day continues 
to pose problems about koinonia. The main impulse giving 
birth to movements toward unity in modern Christendom 
springs from missions and evangelism. What troublous 
questions are being raised about koinonia today! There are 
questions that have to do with color segregation. Is segrega- 
tion in terms of color campatible with koinonia? Is the 
pattern of segregation a part of God’s order of the redeemed 
society, or a part of the order of fallen humanity? Increas- 
ingly we are coming to recognize and admit that color segre- 
gation does not belong to the City of God but to the City 
of this World. 
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Are we supposed to be satisfied with separate Christian 
congregations representing the differing economic strata of 
society? Is it unrealistic to expect mill hands and mill own- 
ers to worship in the same congregation? It is interesting 
that we seem to have more trouble at this point in our 
“democratic” society than do certain so-called “younger 
churches” of the semi-feudalistic societies of their areas. For 
instance, in a Chinese situation you may find a prominant 
capitalist and educator worshipping with the “down and 
outers” of his congregation and inviting these lowly ones to 
a wedding in his family to share the festive occasion with 
his aristocratic colleagues. 


What is the relation of denominationalism and koinonia? 
Is a policy of isolationism with regard to the prominent 
movements toward cooperation and unity compatible with 
koinonia? Does the family of God in the world, where 
koinonia is known, reach beyond our denomination? If so, 
are we justified in a primary concern with vindicating an 
isolation policy? Is it not more consistent with the deep 
meaning of diakonia and koinonia that we actively seek 
ways to participate in the larger fellowship of Christ’s 
Church both in terms of humbly giving and gratefully re- 
ceiving? 

No added fervor in evangelism and fever of activity will 
be able to avade these questions. The more we truly preach 
the Gospel the more urgent these problems become. It is 
sometimes suggested that if white and colored Baptists get 
busy preaching the Gospel and winning the lost, they will 
not need to worry about their relations to each other. But 
the fact is that because we have been preaching the Gospel 
we have on our hands Christians concerning whose essential 
nature, and concerning whose mutual fellowship questions 
must be answered. Preaching the Gospel without seeking 
to solve these fundamental problems may result in some- 
thing which is not the koinonia produced by the Gospel but 
an idol of our own making which denies both true koinonia 
and true kerygma. We may be converting men to something 
which is neither Christ nor His body. 


And what confusion results when a church which is not 
koinonia seeks to determine the limits of koinonia! There- 
fore, we should not be deluded into thinking that just any- 
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thing Baptist bodies decide on these problems is all right, 
because after all we believe in democracy and congregational 
autonomy. The peculiar hazard of our ecclesiology is the 
possibility not that an individual leader but that a congre- 
gation of Baptists, either local church or convention, shall 
usurp the headship of Christ by making decisions without 
reference to his sovereign control and the basic principles 
of his Gospel. 


I am increasingly convinced that to ignore questions 
of koinonia is utterly unrealistic from the standpoint of 
evangelism. This is because koinonia is essential to evan- 
gelism. This may be particularly true in today’s world. A 
prominent characteristic of our age is a basic insecurity, a 
certain lostness, a deep sense of loneliness. This is com- 
parable — though much greater in degree and extent — to 
that sense of bewildering lostness which came to the ancient 
world when the little self-contained city states had to give 
way to a “universal” state of Greek and Roman culture. 


The profound loneliness of the world today goes deeper 
than the loneliness of the types delineated by David Ries- 
man in his book The Lonely Crowd. It transcends the loneli- 
ness of the “inner-directed” man in a society that demands 
conformity, and that of the “outer-directed” man who con- 
forms and becomes a lost cipher in a mass culture, Ours is 
a more profound and dread solitude: the birth pangs of a 
world culture in a fearfully fragmented society, the tension 
provoked as our crumbling little worlds disintegrate before 
an emerging unitary planet, the awful possibilities of mass 
genocide, the beckoning and frightening horizons of un- 
explored space, the spectacle of living organisms launched 
into orbit and encircling our globe — all this and more in our 
present world revolution has loosed our moorings and set us 
adrift in a sea of anxious loneliness. Perhaps this is one of 
those unique times in history when the psychological effects 
of original sin are most apparent and man’s hunger for a 
lost Paradise is most acutely felt. 


The answer to this soul hunger is the same as that 
offered the ancient world: it is koinonia, a fellowship with 
its roots in history and behind history, with fruit bearing 
limbs here in our time but its top-most branches hidden in 
God’s eternity beyond history. It is a fellowship where the 
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shattering distintegrations of society, the deepest alienations 
of the spirit and the awfulest solitudes of the soul are 
healed in a new humanity where every man is a friend and 
brother who cares. And in this society the most persistent 
and cankerous fears are dispelled in love. 


By the proclamation of the Gospel this fellowship is 
created; and the fellowship takes the form of a servant 
which in turn gives life and reality to the Gospel. 





Book Reviews 


I. Biblical Studies 


Understanding the Old Testament. By Bernhard W. Anderson. 
we Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 551 pages. 


This is an excellent, well-written, readable book. It would 
make an exceptionally good text for advanced college or seminary 
survey of the Old Testament. The author makes good use of the 
results of archaeology and biblical criticism to present a running ac- 
count of Israel’s life and history, and to set Israel in her correct 
cultural, political, and geographical context. He shows how Israel 
was a part of a broad cultural milieu but at the same time developed 
a unique faith. This faith is centered in a God who acts in history. 

Many features help to make the book valuable to the general 
reader. Extensive use is made of chronological charts, maps, and 
pictorial illustrations. At the beginning of each chapter parallel Bible 
readings are noted, and at the end of the book there are helpful sug- 
gestions for additional readings on each of the chapters. Doctor An- 
derson’s book is further strengthened by the fact that Israel’s 
prophetic literature is placed and surveyed in the correct historical 
setting. 

The book would be improved for the general reader if more de- 
tailed explanation were made of certain critical matters. Perhaps 
at this point the author assumes a greater acquaintance with such 
things than most lay readers actually possess. 


Thomas O. Hall, Jr. 


The Books of the Old Testament. By Robert H. Pfeiffer. New 
York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1957. $5.00. 


If for no other reason, this abridgment of Pfeiffer’s phenomenal 
work, Introduction to the Old Testament should be possessed in or- 
der that one might have access to its humorous foreword. But 
humorous though it be, the foreword stresses the belief that a deep 
faith and critical investigation are not mutually exclusive. Both 
abroad and in America, Pfeiffer has long been recognized for his 
systematic presentation of Old Testament study based on the Well- 
hausen view. With but a slight re-arrangement in the presentation 
of the content of the larger work, the present volume offers the 
average reader an opportunity for digesting the generally accepted 
critical approach to the Old Testament. The reviewer must take this 
occasion however to express his own continuing bewilderment by 
Pfeiffer’s “S” documents. In addition the approach must be evaluated 
with reference to the Scandanavian School. It is to be regretted 
that the author did not live long enough to make his own evaluation. 
Dr. Pfeiffer died in March of this year. 


Ralph Elliott 
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Manual of Historico-Critical Introduction to the Canonical Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament. By Karl Frederick Keil. Translated 
from the Second Edition by George C. M. Douglas. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1952. Vol. I, 529 pages. 
Vol. II, 435 pages. 

These volumes are reprints of works that appeared in English 
during the last century. Dr. Douglas has added to the value of the 
work in that he has added frequent suplementary notes from De 
Wette and Bleek. Also, he has not hesitated to express his differ- 
ences with Keil. This work is divided into two main parts. The 
first part deals with the origin, contents, character, and genuineness 
of the books of the Old Testament. The second part deals with the 
history of the transmission of the Old Testament. It is a valuable 
work but allowance must be made for the fact that much work has 
been done since these books were written which will throw needed 
light upon the subjects discussed. 


J. J. Owens 


Keil and Delitzsch Commentaries on the Old Testament: 


The Proverbs of Solomon, Vols. I and II, and The Song of Songs 
and Ecclesiastes. By Franz Delitzsch. The Books of Samuel. By C. 
F. Keil and F. Delitzsch. The Prophecies of Jeremiah, Vols. I and II; 
The Prophecies of of Ezekiel, Vols. I and II; The Books of the Kings; 
The Books of the Chronicles; The Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther; and The Book of Daniel. By C. F. Keil. Joshua, Judges and 
Ruth. Specific author not indicated. Grand Rapids: William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1950. 


These volumes under the general title of Keil and Delitzsch Com- 
mentaries are reprints which appeared in English over fifty years 
ago. These designed to be exegetical commentaries. They will be 
of help to those who are able to use their Hebrew and desire to un- 
derstand the grammatical impact on interpretation. They are con- 
servative. Allowance must be made for the fact that these were 
written prior to the resurgence of Old Testament studies of the past 
fifty years. The volumes written by the great old scholar Franz 
Delitzsch are by far superior to those of Keil. These books must be 
supplemented by newer material but should be used to bring full in- 
formation to bear upon substantial exegetical studies. 

J. J. Owens 


The Legacy of Canaan. The Ras Shamra Texts and Their Rele- 
vance to the Old Testament. By John Gray. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1957. 
Volume V of Supplements to Vetus Testamentum. 243 pages. 34 
guilders. 


This volume is the result of a very serious and thorough study 
of the texts from Ras Shamra. Language, literature, and thought pat- 
terns which have kinship with Hebrew thought are discussed. There 
is an attempt to ascertain how these patterns have infiltrated Hebrew 
expression. It is the author’s conclusion that Hebrew religion is 
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distinctive but he makes a valuable contribution in pointing out how 
many of the aesthetic qualities and much of the literary character 
of the Canaanites were adapted and used by the Hebrews for their 
own purposes. 

At the end of the volume there is a valuable scripture index. 
By consulting the index one can readily make a study of a scripture 
passage with reference to the Ras Shamra background. This enables 
one to be a better interpreter. 

Ralph Elliott 


Everyday Life In Old Testament Times. By E. W. Heaton. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 240 pages. $3.95. 


The burden of the Old Testament writers was uttered in a cul- 
tural context decidedly different from our own. Consequently, for 
fullest appreciation and understanding of the message they sought 
to convey, it is often necessary to reconstruct the cultural situation 
into which they spoke. 

In this volume Canon Heaton undertakes this task by present- 
ing “a panorama of Israelite life, as ordinary families knew it, from 
about 1250 to 586 B.C.” He seeks to set forth the everyday activities 
of farmers and herdsmen, craftsmen and those in professional and 
military services. Home life, civil life, and religious life are all 
set forth according to the data made available by reason of the un- 
usual progress of archaeology during the last few decades. In ad- 
dition to its photographic illustrations, the text is also illumined by 
126 splendid drawings from the artistic hand of Marjorie Quennell. 
The book is popularly and attractively written and depends upon 
source materials of recognized reliability. 

Wm. H. Morton 


The Bible Today. By Thomas, Snaith, Hooke, Rowley, etc. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 208 pages. $5.00. 


The twenty-nine articles of this volume, on the “historical, so- 
cial, and literary aspects of the Old and New Testaments,” were orig- 
inally published as a special supplement to the London Times. They 
were written by some of Britain’s foremost Biblical scholars (such 
well-known authors as Rowley, Manson, Dodd, Snaith, and Hooke ap- 
pear on the list) for the purpose of providing the ordinary layman 
a non-technical summary of the present status of the various aspects 
of Biblical studies. On the whole, the desired results were admirably 
achieved and the essence of dozens of technical volumes was pre- 
sented in brief scope and simple terms. 

The popular response to this supplement suggested that it sup- 
plied a genuine need, resulting in the decision to publish a slightly 
expanded version of it in book form. The Bible Today is the re- 
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sult of this effort and decision and its heartily recommended both 
for the information it conveys and the appreciation which it engen- 
ders concerning the Bible. 

Wm. H. Morton 


The Twentieth Century Bible Commentary. Edited by G. Henton 
Davies, Alan Richardson, and Charles L. Wallis. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1955. 571 pages. $6.95. 

This work was first published in 1932 under the title The Teach- 
er’s Commentary. The present edition has been re-written and re- 
vised to the extent that it is practically a new book. 

The list of contributors includes such well-known English 
scholars as G. Henton Davies, C. H. Dodd, C. R. North, C. E. Raven, 
Alan Richardson, B. J. Roberts, H. Wheeler Robinson, T. H. Robinson, 
H. H. Rowley, Norman H. Snaith, and D. Winton Thomas. American 
biblical scholarship is represented by the contribution of G. Ernest 
Wright. 

The main features of the book include general articles on the 
understanding of the Bible, specific articles relative to the under- 
standing of various aspects of Old and New Testament studies, and 
commentary material on the individual byvoks. Whereas the longer 
Biblical books are treated with both introductory materials and 
selected notes on the text, some of the shorter books have brief in- 
troductory remarks only. A brief treatment of the apocryphal 
writings is helpful as are also a chronological table, bibliographical 
lists, and several full-color maps from the excellent Westminster 
series. 

The strength of the volume is its emphasis on “the message and 
meaning of the Bible as a whole” and its chief drawback is probably 
as the point of the necessary brevity of its exegesis. 


Wm. H. Morton 


An Introduction to the Apocrypha. By Bruce M. Metzger. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 274 pages. $4.00. 

The Authorized Version of the Bible, published in 1611, contained 
the fourteen books (the RSV has the same books, but under fifteen 
titles) known as the Old Testament Apocrypha. Although, for a pe- 
riod, a one year jail sentence was imposed on those who published 
and sold Bibles which did not contain these books, the apocryphal 
works were not generally accorded the same reverence as the other 
biblical writings, and they are usually omitted from Bibles printed 
in recent years. The RSV translators have now given us a very use- 
ful rendering of the Apocrypha, thus completing their revision of the 
older work (New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1957. $2.50). 

Bruce Metzger, Professor of New Testament Language and Lit- 
erature at Princeton Theological Seminary, and one of the commit- 
tee of translators, wrote this Introduction to the Apocrypha in an- 
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ticipation of the interest and opportunity which would emerge with 
the publication of the RSV Apocrypha. 

After an introduction to the historical circumstances and content 
of each book, Metzger discusses briefly the Apocrypha in relation 
to the New Testament and to its use in the Christian Church. In the 
final chapter, “The Pervasive Influence of the Apocrypha,” he has 
collected many interesting tidbits concerning the recurrence of 
apocryphal stories and ideas in English literature, music, art (even 
on east iron stoves!), and other facets of life. There is also a use- 
ful appendix on English translations of the Apocrypha, and another 
on the New Testament Apocrypha. 


The author writes in lucid style, and has surely succeeded in pro- 
viding answers to most questions popularly raised about the Apocry- 
pha. Though the book is more substantial than, for example, E. J. 
Goodspeed’s Story of the Apocrypha, yet questions of doctrine and 
the development of Jewish thought are given only limited attention. 

H. E. Turlington 


Biblical Archaeology. By G. Ernest Wright. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1957. 288 pages. $15.00. 

The author of this work is professor of Old Testament History 
and Theology at McCormick Theological Seminary, co-editor of the 
Biblical Archaeologist, co-author of the Westminster Historical Atlas 
to the Bible, and director of the Drew-McCormick Archaeological 
Expedition to Shechem. In this volume Prof. Wright has produced 
the best general treatment of Biblical Archaeology yet to appear. His 
expressed purpose and procedure is to summarize the archaeological 
discoveries which bear directly on biblical history, within the chrono- 
logical framework of the biblical story, “that the Bible’s setting in 
the ancient world and its relation to its environment may be more 
readily comprehended” (p. 15). In the reviewer’s opinion, this repre- 
sents the only valid procedure for the presentation of archaeological 
materials. This chronological framework encompasses the entire 
scope of biblical history from the earliest Patriarchs in Mesopotamia 
to the expansion of Christianity in the first Christian century. At 
only two places (Chapters VII and XI) is the sweep of this scheme 
interrupted. Chapter VII presents an introduction to ancient com- 
parative theology—the faith of Israel against the background of re- 
ligious thought of her neighbors; and Chapter XI presents a helpful 
treatment of Israelite daily life. Chapters I and II are introductory 
to the main scheme with the first having to do mainly with the his- 
tory and methods of Biblical Archaeology and the second dealing 
with prehistoric man. 

The book is extremely well organized, clearly and attractively 
written, and represents the very best of information and interpreta- 
tion of the subject. So valuable a study tool should be made avail- 
able at a price that would permit more general usage. 


Wm. H. Morton 
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The Qumran Community, Its History and Scrolls. By Charles 
T. Fritsch. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 147 pages. 

Professor Fritsch’s volume is one of the best general discussions 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. He has given an adequate discussion of the 
discovery and subsequent excavation of the caves and the com- 
munity. He has stated briefly its history and has introduced the 
reader to the scrolls from its caves. He dealt with the archaeological 
problems and relationships in such a way that the layman will be able 
to understand. He has also dealt with some of the more important 
possible and probable relationships of the scrolls to suzth groups as 
the Damascus Sect, tne Essenes, and the early Christians. He has 
prepared in his book an adequate index and a good bibliography. The 
uninformed reader can read this hook and get a very clear view of 
the general study of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Morris Ashcraft 


The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls. By A. Powell Davies. New 
York: The New American Library, 1956. 137 pages and appendix. 35c. 


Unfortunately most of the books on the Dead Sea Scrolls are 
not immediately available to the average reader, and many of them 
are not inexpensive. A. Powell Davies has written this little book 
for distribution on the newsstands of the country. It has evidently 
had a rather wide circulation for that reason. Although the earlier 
part of the book dealing with the discovery and dating of the scrolls 
is very reliable, because Davies has followed responsible men in his 
writing, the latter part of the book dealing with interpretation has 
added little, if any, to the understanding of the scrolls. Futhermore, 
one gets the notion that Mr. Davies has “an ax to grind.” This little 
book will evidently disquiet a number of lay readers, particularly 
in the realm of the uniqueness of Christ and the Christian faith. A 
good bit of Mr. Davies’ work is his interpretation of the Christian 
faith. 

Morris Ashcraft 


The Temple of Jerusalem. By Andre Parrot. Translated by 
B. E. Hooke. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957, and London: 
S. C. M. Press. 112 pages. $2.75. 


Andre Parrot has made a significant contribution in his series en- 
titled “Studies in Biblical Archaeology,” of which the present volume 
is the fifth book. In this work he has begun with Solomon’s Temple 
and has discussed the various religious edifices which have stood on 
the site down to the present day, including a good discussion of the 
Haram Esh-Sherif. He even has included a discussion of the Temple 
in Ezekiel’s vision and has given special attention to the Temple of 
Herod the Great. This book is well illustrated, and, though brief, 
is an adequate discussion for most readers. 

Morris Ashcraft 
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Golgotha and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. By Andre 
Parrot. Translated by Edwin Hudson. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957, and London: S. C. M. Press. 127 pages. $2.75. 

Andre Parrot continues to produce significant works in his 
series entitled “Studies in Biblical Archaeology.” In the current 
volume he has taken up the problem of the place where Jesus was 
crucified and buried. He has discussed in clear fashion the various 
archaeological problems such as the location of the walls of Jeru- 
salem in an effort to show the most probable site for the scene of 
the crucifixion. He has given as complete a discussion of the factors 
involved as can be found anywhere in so short a space. Further- 
more, he has given in his volume a good discussion of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre and tombs of ancient Jerusalem. While not 
adding materially to the information known about the problem, he 
has done a magnificent job of bringing this information together in 
one brief volume. 


Morris Ashcraft 


Maccabees, Zealots and Josephus. By William Reuben Farmer. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. 239 pages. $4.50. 

The thesis of Dr. Farmer in this book is that there was a posi- 
tive connection between the Jewish nationalism of the second cen- 
tury B.C. and that of the first century A.D. He maintains that 
Josephus has obscured the obvious relationship between the Mac- 
cabees and the Zealots. Josephus made it appear that the Jewish 
revolt of 66-70 A.D. had its primary source in the teachings of a new 
sect at the beginning of the first century A.D. rather than in the 
impetus from Jewish nationalism of the Maccabean period. Dr. 
Farmer goes on to give reasons why Josephus sought to obscure the 
connection betwen Maccabees and Zealots. 

Those who are interested in the study of the reliability of 
Josephus as a historian will find this book to be of great value. 
Much research work has gone into the writing of this book and it will 
be an aid to students in understanding the political situation of the 
Jews in the first century A.D. 

T. C. Smith 


The Servant of God. By W. Zimmerli and J. Jeremias. Naper- 
ville, Illinois: Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1957. 120 pages. $2.25. 

This monograph is No. 20 in the series entitled Studies in Biblical 
Theology. It was first published in Kittel’s Theologishes Worter- 
buch zum Neuen Testament under the title pais theou. The article 
was drafted by Harold Knight and completed by Zimmerli and 
Jeremias. 

The contribution of Zimmerli is a study of ebed Yahweh in the 
Old Testament and a presentation of the Greek words for the transla- 
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tion of ebed in the LXX. Jeremias carries forward the study of 
pai theou in the period after the LXX and concludes with the use 
of pais theou in the New Testament. 

T. C. Smith 


The Gospel According to St. John. By C. K. Barrett. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1955. 531 pages. $4.75. 

To the long list of works on the Fourth Gospel has been added 
this important book, the first English language commentary on the 
Greek text which has appeared since the two-volume work by 
Archbishop Bernard in 1928. Important research into the critical 
and historical problems and a rediscovery of the profound theolo- 
gical significance of the Gospel have made necessary such an exten- 
sive new commentary. A long introduction of 116 pages discusses 
the characteristics and purpose of the Gospel, its Christian and non- 
Christian background, its theology, its origin and authority. Barrett 
finds both Jewish and Hellenistic influences, but he emphasizes the 
Hellenistic influences more than some recent interpreters. He 
is sure of kinship with the Synoptic gospels and Pauline thought. 
As to authorship, he conjectures that John the Apostle went to 
Ephesus, gathered a number of disciples, and wrote apocalyptic 
works. Upon his death, one of his disciples collected John’s writings 
in the form of the Apocalypse; another disciple wrote I John, and 
the remaining epistles were written by yet another disciple. A 
more profound and original thinker produced the Gospel, with 
the twenty-first chapter added from left-over material at a late 
date. 

Perhaps the most important part of the commentary is the 
very skillful introduction which is given to each section of the Gospel, 
summarizing its significance, and relating to the central themes 
of the entire work. Immediately following the introduction, a care- 
ful, verse by verse, Greek exegesis is given of each section. This ex- 
egesis is the heart of the commentary, and is the most thorough 
piece of work to be found in any of the recent books on John. Be- 
cause it is a scholarly work, accurate and balanced, yet readable in 
style, Barrett’s book is likely to become a classic commentary on 
this most challenging Gospel. 

Wayne E. Ward. 


‘ A Letter of Wise Counsel. By Edward A. Maycock. New York: 
Association Press, 1957, 93 pages. $3.00. 


This is a small practical book on I Peter in the World Christian 
Books series. It is simply and clearly written “that ordinary mem- 
bers of the church who wish to study their faith may be able” to use 
it easily. The interpretation rests primarily on standard commen- 
taries and there is little that is original save the frequent applications. 
The price is too high. 


J. Estill Jones 
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The Revelation of Jesus Christ. By Donald W. Richardson. Rich- 
mond, Va.: John Knox Press, 1957 (fourth edition). 195 pages. 
$1.50 (paper binding). 


Interpreting Revelation. By Merrill C. Tenney. Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1957. 220 pages. $3.50. 


The Book of Revelation. By Thomas S. Kepler. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1957. 232 pages. $4.50. 

Our best scholars are determined that lovers of Scripture shall 
not forever ignore or misunderstand the Book of Revelation. These 
three books are quite similar in general plan and in character. All 
three give a good introductory chapter, each about 40 pages. 

Dr. Richardson (Prof. Christian Missions and Comparative Re- 
ligion, Union Seminary, Richmond, Va.) states that his book gives 
little that is original, that his purpose is “to express simply and in- 
telligently the central teaching and present-day value of the book 
of Revelation.” He gives a clear and valuable running commentary 
on the scripture text. This is a good book for beginners in the study 
of Revelation. 

Dr. Tenney (Ph.D., Harvard, Dean of the Graduate School, 
Wheaton College) seeks to give, not a detailed interpretation of 
the scripture text, but the methods and principles of interpretation 
that will guide the student in his search for 'the message of Revela- 
tion. His commentary is brief, less than 75 pages. The strength of 
this book lies in the more than 100 pages of material on such topics 
as, The Old Testament Background, Christology, Methods of In- 
terpretation, the Terminology, Symbolism and Meaning of the Book 
for our day. While he holds to the Pre-millennial point of view, 
he gives a fair analysis of Post-millennialism and Amillennialism. 

Dr. Kepler (Ph.D., Boston, Prof. New Testament Language and 
Literature, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, author of 
such books as Contemporary Thinking About Jesus), seeks to help 
the average pastor and the interested layman understand the mean- 
ing of Revelation and its message for our day. His comments on 
the text are quite full, and they are unusually discriminating. 

Each of the three authors interprets the Book historically, avoid- 
ing the wild and fantastic views that so often characterize treatises 
on the Book that has a vital message for all generations of believers. 


William W. Adams 


II. Historical - Theological Studies 


Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. Series 
2, Vols. IX, X, XI. Philip Schaff and Henry Wace (editors). Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1955. $6.00 per vol. 


Parts of the second series of the writings of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, Vols IX, X, and XI contain works of Hilary of 


Potiers, John of Damascus, Ambrose, Sulpitius Severus, Vincent of 
Lerins, and John Cassian. 
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The publishers have performed an eminent service in issuing 
a new edition of this classic series. The mechanical excellence of 


their work is evident. 
W. L. Lumpkin 


The Library of Christian Classics, Vol. XXV: Spiritual and 
Anabaptist Writers. Edited by George Huntston Williams and Angel 
oy _—— Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1957. 421 pages. 

5.00. 


These are collected documents (in English translation) illustra- 
tive of (1) the Radical Reformation of the 16th century (Anabap- 
tists, Spiritualists, Evangelical Rationalists) and (2) of Evangelical 
Catholicism of the same time (Juan de Valdés). 


In the first part are selections from the writings of Munizer, 
Blaurock, Grebel, Denck, Hubmaier, Trial and Martyrdom of M. 
Sattler, Franck, Schwenckfeld, Hofmann, Obbe and Dietrich Philips, 
Menno Simons, and Ulrich Stadler. 

Part two includes selections from three works of the most im- 
portant of the evangelically inclined Spanish reformers, Juan de 
Valdés. 


Too much could hardly be said in praise of the Library of 
Christian Classics. This volume, dealing with matter as little known 
as it is important, is an excellent and needed contribution to the 
whole series of volumes. Baptists, and their closest kinsmen, should 
take special interest in this volume. 

T. D. Price 


Puritanism in the Period of the Great Persecution, 1660-1688. 
By Gerald R. Cragg. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1957, 
326 pages. $5.50. 


Dr. Cragg’s earlier book on this same general period (From 
Puritanism to the Age of Reason, Cambridge, 1950) dealt with the 
changes in religious thought within the Church of England from 1660 
to 1700. 

The present volume deals with the life and character of Puri- 
tanism itself, from the Restoration of the monarchy (following the 
death of Cromwell), through the period of severe repression, to the 
Act of Toleration. This is one of the great periods of English his- 
tory generally, not only of ecclesiastical history. And on the basis 
of wide and close study in the sources, the author brings before us 
the towering figures of the period (Bunyan, Baxter, Fox, etc.) and 
the stirring events which were the stuff of English religious and 
political freedom. 


Besides careful noting and index, there is a very valuable 
bibliography. This is part of the rock whence we dissenters were 
hewn. May many, in turning back here to read, find light and 
strength. 


T. D. Price 
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French Protestantism and the French Revolution. By Burdette 
= cee Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. 315 pages. 

This study of Church and State, Thought and Religion from 
Louis XIV to Napoleon (1685-1815) focuses upon the influence and 
political behavior of the French Calvinists. Contrary to usual opin- 
ion, the author finds that the Protestants were in almost every 
political camp, and that they had no common animosity against 
French religion or the French crown. 

There is no space for a detailed review. The book rests on 
solid research in the sources, and is capably written. It also meets a 
need for a solid, up-to-date work in English of this period and place 
in modern Church History. 

T. D. Price 


American Protestantism. By T. Valentine Parker. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. 219 pages. $3.75. 

To appraise American Protestantism is not an easy task; to 
do so appreciatively and constructively is an accomplishment. The 
author has given a useful appraisal of his subject. Only the first 
chapter is concerned with the historical development of American 
Protestantism, and it is given only for the sake of background. The 
other six chapters partake of the character of essays on the strength 
and defects of American Protestantism, the ministry and worship of 
the Church, the “Ecumenical Church,” and “The Church of To- 
morrow.” 

The author’s ecumenical vision favors interdenominational fed- 
eration rather than some other form of inter-church union or alli- 
ance. He offers a good apology ior Baptist and Free-church views 
of freedom and of congregational autonomy. His challenge to Amer- 
ican Protestantism to confront the recurrent issue of the relation of 
church and state in our country is a striking one, and his asser- 
tion that “intolerance is a principle not a policy of the Roman 
Catholic Church” is entirely true. 

W. L. Lumpkin 


The Bridges of God. By Donald Anderson McGavran. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1955, and London: World Dominion Press. 
158 pages. $2.50. 


The sub-title of this valuable little volume, “A Study in the 
Strategy of Missions,” indicates its theme. Written by one who was 
born in India and, following an interim in the United States to 
secure his education, spent almost three and a half decades there 
as a missionary of the United Christian Missionary Society, the book 
contains much valuable “food for thought” for everyone concerned 
with the world missionary endeavor in this revolutionary era. It is 
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particularly useful for study by missionaries, missionary volunteers, 
and missions administrators and board members. 


The title is indicative of the author’s approach: instead of formu- 
lating our human-and-western-centered strategies in the “further- 
ance of the Gospel,’’ we should be sensitive to the mysterious move- 
ment of God’s Holy Spirit and by observing what He does, recog- 
nize these as the “bridges” by which God is reaching out to people 
and thus adapt our principles and practice in missionary work to 
aid and strengthen the ways God is at work. This is the most dif- 
ficult lesson of all for American missions to learn, because of our 
determination to serve the pragmatic approach and because of our 
over-weaning confidence in our own abilities. But it is a lesson 
which is so essential we learn for our day that if we do not do 
so we are foredooming our cause to failure and God Himself will 
bypass us. The over-all framework used by Dr. McGavran is that 
of setting in contrast the “Mission Station Approach” in foreign 
missions, which arose in the Nineteenth Century and still largely 
prevails, and what he calls the “People Movement Approach” which 
ought to be our cue for the contemporary situation. 


Some of the contentions in the book this reviewer would not 
agree with, but the basic theses are very correct. It is a book to 
ponder over and benefit from without necessarily accepting every 
detail. 


Herbert C. Jackson 


Through Gates of Splendor. By Elisabeth Elliot. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1957. 256 pages. $3.75. 


This is the story, vividly told from diary and journal, by per- 
sonal recounting and graphic pictures, of “Operation Auca”—of the 
earnest, careful but self-care-free, dedication of fine, splendid and 
competent young Americans who made the supreme sacrifice in an 
effort to take Christ to one of the most fierce peoples remaining on 
the face of the earth, the Auca Indians of Ecuador in South America. 


Many have written this incident off as the wastage of misguided 
zeal and sectarian fanaticism. Not so! Rather, here is a contempo- 
rary instance, virtually unknown in the mid-Twentieth Century, 
of noble sacrifice unexcelled anywhere in the annals of the history 
of missions. As told in a very personal manner by one of the 
widows, the event comes to the reader “live.” This book should 
be read widely by pastors and missions leaders in local churches, 
and especially by young people. This reviewer predicts for this 
simple volume an influence not unlike that of the Diary of David 
Brainerd. 


Herbert C. Jackson 
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The Middle East, Its Religion and Culture. By Edward J. Jurji. 
Phildelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. 159 pages. $3.00. 

Currently, world attention is very much focused on that part 
of the world formerly known as the Near East, and brilliant minds 
grapple with the tangled web of political, social and economic 
problems as they relate both to the international scene and to the 
destinies of the peoples immediately involved in the Middle East, 
the countries of Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, Iraq, Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, Israel, Saudi Arabia, Yemen and the remainder of the 
Arabian Peninsula. The author’s basic assumption is that all of 
these problems are rooted in cultures whose soil is directly and 
thoroughly religious in character and rooted in a way that means 
other problems can be understood only from the perspective of the 
religion involved. With the objective of providing such a perspective, 
Dr. Jurji has given us an excellent introductory handbook, in very 
readable style and valuable to all who want a solid understanding 
of and approach to the Middle East situation, whether with refer- 
ence to the situation confronted by those who endeavor to carry on 
Christian missionary work in the areas concerned. 

Dr. Jurji, who is professor of Islamics and Comparative Re- 
ligion at Princeton Theological Seminary, is eminently fitted to 
provide this study, for he is a native of Syria, received his B. A. 
from the American University of Beirut, and has majored, studied 
and taught in this field since he came to the United States. He 
holds the Ph.D. degree from Princeton University and for a time was 
a member of that university’s renowned Institute for Advanced 
Study. 

Herbert C. Jackson 


What Is the Church? Compiled and edited by Duke K. McCall. 
Nashville: The Broadman Press, 1957. 189 pages. $3.00. 


In 1953 and again in 1954 a group of Baptist teachers and others 
who had done special work in the field met in Louisville, upon the 
invitation of Dr. McCall, to study together the doctrine of the church. 
Out of those meetings came the chapters of this volume. A subtitle 
describes the book as “a symposium of Baptist thought.” It is not an 
effort to give a new definitive statement of the doctrine of the 
church but to present to the public something of what this group 
of Baptists scholars discussed together as a stimulus to a more 
thorough understanding of the nature and life of the church. 

For this purpose the various contributions are worthy of care- 
ful reading. Three of the writers are teachers in the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary: Dale Moody (Theology), T. D. Price 
(Church History) and T. C. Smith (New Testament); two are teach- 
ers in the Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary: S. A. New- 
man (Theology and Philosophy of Religion) and J. E. Steely (The- 
ology); R. G. Torbet (Church History) and formerly teacher in the 
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Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, and the other two are pas- 
tors: R. W. Kicklighter and R. L. Stagg. The contributions were 
read as papers and discussed by the group, but as presented here 
they represent the points of view of the individual writers. 

The “dean” of the group was Dr. W. O. Carver whose in- 
troduction to the book gives abundant reasons why Baptists need to 
make a fresh study of the nature, place, history and mission of the 
church, if they are to make their proper impact upon the world in 
the name of Christ. 

The subjects discussed are the nature and origin of the church, 
the ministry and ordinances of the church, the Anabaptist view of 
the church, the beginnings of Baptist churches, the Landmark move- 
ment in the Southern Baptist Convention, an interpretation of Chris- 
tian stewardship, and discipline in the church. It seems to this re- 
viewer that the chapter on Christian stewardship (an excellent dis- 
cussion of its general subject) would have been more in line with 
the others had it subject been “the stewardship of the church” and 
included primarily the stewardship of the gospel (evangelism, mis- 
sions) and then the stewardship of the means for spreading the gos- 
pel. Any restudy of the church should include a restudy of the 
church in the world. In the matters discussed in the volume we 
are greatly indebted to the participants and to Dr. McCall, the 
compiler and editor. 

J. B. Weatherspoon 


Baptism and Church in the New Testament. By Johannes 
Schneider. Translated by Ernest A. Payne. London: The Carey 
Kingsgate Press Ltd., 1957. 53 pages. 3s. 6d. 

Here is an important statement made in contribution to the cur- 
rent, ‘lively discussion of baptism. Dr. Schneider, a Baptist, has 
taken positions with which not all Baptists will be in agreement. 
But all who are seriously interested in the subject can ill afford to 
ignore this little work. 


The discussion of baptism resolves itself in the end, according 
to Dr. Schneider, to the question: Which is scriptural, infant baptism 
or believers’ baptism? The real issue, he feels, is the place of bap- 
tism in the scheme of salvation. That there is no substantial evi- 
dence for infant baptism in earliest Christianity, Schneider makes 
quite clear. The texts on which paedo-baptists set their position 
(e.g. Acts 16 & 18, I Cor. 7 are shown to afford no ground for such a 
doctrine. The witness of history, before Irenaeus (A.D. 180) is also 
against the paedo-baptist position. 

John’s baptism, bearing certain similarities to Jewish proselyte 
baptism, yet has a quite different meaning. It is to be related to 
the prophetic movement, not with ritual cleansing. Even so, John’s 
baptism is not Christian baptism. This latter comes, on basis of 
Christ’s intention for the Church, in relation to outpouring of Holy 
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Spirit, and (by virtue especially of Paul’s contribution) by associa- 
tion with the redemptive events (death and resurrection of Christ). 

Baptism of a believer is essentially God’s act—the enrolment 
of the candidate by Christ Himself. It is considered to be more 
than an act of obedience, more than a symbol, more than a testi- 
mony to an inner experience. It brings deliverance from sin. Now 
for a Baptist this is strong talk! Nonetheless, we ought to be very 
clear about the qualifications which Dr. Schneider, himself, makes 
with respect to this point. Baptism brings deliverance from sin, 
for him only who has become a believer in Christ, and placed under 
the power of His name. The cleansing of baptism is in virtue of the 
Word, not the water—namely the word by which, in baptism, Christ 
promises forgiveness to the believer. The essence of baptism lies 
not in the outward rite, but in the divine secret which has its foun- 
dation in the redemptive acts which provide reason for baptism. 
The order is always: faith, then baptism. 


The question of baptism is not to be separated from the ques- 
tion of the Church. And a baptism which is for all (of which the 
outcome is a Volkskirche) means a Church consisting of believers 
and unbelievers, which Church cannot be identified with the Body 
of Christ. The theology of baptism makes immersion the proper 
mode. 

Dr. Schneider’s treatment of the subject at least has the virtue 
of taking baptism seriously, and attempting to deal with it on “gos- 
pel” grounds: viz. how is all this related to our great salvation, 
and to our life in the Church of Jesus Christ. The book should be 
provocative of healthy discussion. 

T. D. Price 


Pelagius: A Historical and Theological Study. By John Ferguson. 
Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons Ltd., 1956. 206 pages. i5s. net. 

This essay, which does much to fill an obvious gap in English 
historical and theological literature, was awarded the Kaye Prize 
in the University of Cambridge in 1952. It has the careful documenta- 
tion which one would expect in such a work, and offers an ex- 
cellent bibliography. There are also useful Indexes. 


The authors sets the context for the great doctrinal controversy 
by sketching conditions in church and state contemporary with 
Pelagius and Augustine. The chief participants on each side are 
noted and their roles described. The various synodical actions are 
reviewed. The theological positions are delineated according to the 
two schools of thought. 


The most substantial part of the work comes, as one would ex- 
pect, in the detailed examination of Pelagius’ theology (based princi- 
pally on his commentaries on the Pauline epistles). From this 
source, and the others, it appears that Pelagius was not “foremost 
a controversialist, but a reformer, and his concern lay not primarily 
with abstract problems of theology, but with Christian living.” 
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The chief issues around which the great controversy gathered 
(sin, the possibility of sinlessness, grace and free will, baptism, etc.) 
are investigated. The author thinks that Christian theology generally 
has failed to give adequate answer to Pelagius on three points: 
“first, the definition of sin and the nature of our moral responsibility, 
second, the nature of its physical transmission, third, the recon- 
ciliation of a belief in universal sin with the full humanity and yet 
the perfect sinlessness of Jesus.” 

The expository part of the work is stronger than the critical 
and constructive, yet, withal, the book will serve a fine purpose. 
Especially does it lay to rest certain misconceptions of Pelagius’ 
teaching which the controversy had obscured and which time, as 
usual, has not tended to correct. 

T. D. Price 


The Theology of the Sacraments and Other Papers. By Donald 
M. Baillie. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 158 pages. $3.00. 


The five lectures which form the central section of this book 
were delivered at San Anselmo, 1952. 


Some of the following are among the important positions taken 
up in the lectures. God alone gives grace, and the sacrament is a 
concentration under special circumstances of God’s presence in 
nature at large. There can, therefore, be no cleavage between faith 
and sacrament, for the latter is simply a means which God uses to 
create or evoke the former. 


The sacraments are (with Calvin) seals of the divine promises 
made to faith. But being rooted in the incarnational history they 
are signs, of no ordinary sort, of God’s saving work. Infant baptism 
is a believing family’s claim on God’s promise of grace to the child, 
and brings the child into a new environment of love. 

As to the Eucharist: Christ’s presence in the eucharistic action 
is objectively real. But this is not a local presence in the elements. 
The Eucharist is also both memorial feast and eschatological hope. 
Where faith receives it, retrospect and prophecy (so to say) become 
one. The Lord’s Supper is a sacrifice, in the sense that it is an 
“oblation of praise,” involving the “consecrating” of ourselves—with 
this made possible by Christ himself who is both priest and victim. 
The Supper is a corporate act of the whole congregation and must 
maintain the note of corporate worship and Christian solidarity. 

Many of our Baptist people need, in simple justice, to know that 
this kind of theology is neither imperceptive nor unspiritual. Nor 
must “sacramentalism” be the inevitable outcome of recognizing 
with Baillie (and with the N.T.!) that the “sacraments” are always 
to be treated in the immediate context of our “so great salvation.” 
While there is much, therefore, to be learned from this sensitive and 
judicious book, two serious questions (at least) must be raised. One, 
must not a sharper line be drawn between nature and grace, if the 
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latter is to be free from perpetual bondage to the former? Secondly, 
do we not have, throughout the book, a vocabulary which has been 
lost for effective evangelical communication (through its Roman 
Catholic counterfeit), and which should be replaced by terms at 
once more biblical and more meaningful? 

T. D. Price 


He That Cometh. By Sigmund Mowinckel. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1956. 528 pages. $6.50. 


This important work is a translation by Professor G. W. An- 
derson from the Scandinavian original. Its author is too well known 
in Old Testament scholarship for any work from his pen to be 
ignored, and this book comes up to expectation in positive contri- 
bution and challenging interpretation. Its theme is the Old Testa- 
ment understanding of Messiahship; Professor Mowinckel covers 
the development of the Messianic idea from a political and cultic 
setting to an eschatological one. Here we have a very thorough 
treatment of the Messianic idea in all its ramifications, in the course 
of which several important new points appear. In a review of this 
length, it is upon these that we must concentrate. We would, how- 
ever, note the fascinating and informative discussions of kingship in 
Ancient Israel which form the background of this work and are 
embodied in the opening chapters. Mowinckel believes that the 
Hebrew conception of kingship was distinctive and in keeping with 
Yahwism. Its antecedents lie in Babylon and Canaan and not in 
Egypt, and even then the Yahwistic faith kept a living tension 
between a true understanding of kingship and that of the Canaanite 
tradition. Yahweh alone was King, and the Hebrew king was never 
“divine.” Mowinckel holds that references like Psalm 110:3 are sur- 
vivals or cultic memories and must not be interpreted literally. 
There is much that is sane and balanced in this review, especially 
when set over against the other Scandinavian views of Engnell. 


Mowinckel contends that the Messianic hope proper was not 
pre-exilic, by which he means that, prior to the Exile, we must not 
speak of an eschatology. In this period we have a future hope, which 
is this-worldly, national and political in character, although reli- 
gious and mythical other-worldly elements are bound up with it 
and allowance is made for the fact that it will be ushered in by a 
divine act. The post-exilic hope is through and through eschatologi- 
cal, religious in emphasis and placing all its stress is upon Yahweh’s 
triumphant theophany in human affairs. Mowinckel supports his 
case by dismissing Isaiah 11:1-9 as post-exilic, and by arguing either 
that most other passages are likewise from the exile and after or 
that, if pre-exilic, like Isaiah 7:10-14 and 9:1-6, they express the old 
ideal of kingship and are not truly Messianic. The Messiah was thus 
originally a political figure, who became a truly echatological figure 
after the Exile. Mowinckel investigates the broader expressions of 
the latter in the figure of the Son of Man and in the national mes- 
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sianic ideas of the period. With regard to the latter, he shows how 
these have their background in the pre-exilic and exilic future hope 
but go beyond it. He finds the creative center for this revolutionary 
change in the work of Deutero-Isaiah and the conception of the 
Servant of the Lord, although he shows that “in the time of 
Jesus ..., the thought of a suffering and dying Messiah was quite 
alien to the normal Jewish view.” He holds that our Lord filled 
the traditional national Messianic hope with the content of the 
“Suffering Servant” and “Son of Man” concepts, so that he related 
his teaching both positively and negatively to the Messianic ideas 
prevalent in later Judaism. 

The analysis of the Son of Man concept is invaluable. Mo- 
winckel believes that its roots do not lie in Daniel 7 or in the king- 
ship ideology, but that they go back to the widespread speculation 
upon a primordial man which occurs in Hellenistic religions and 
esoteric speculations and which was originally Indo-Iranian. Origi- 
nally cosmological, the concept came to be interpreted eschatological- 
ly and soteriologically in Jewish circles, and came to be identified 
to greater or lesser degree with the Messiah. This section is worthy 
of long and detailed study. 

The treatment of the Servant of the Lord concept in Deutero- 
Isaiah is included in the book because Mowinckel believes it to be 
a turning point in Messianic speculation and because it was so 
siginificant in our Lord’s Messianic consciousness. He gives a per- 
ceptive insight into the Servant’s mission, but fails to carry con- 
viction in his identification of the figure. He believes that the 
Servant was prophet, not Messiah, but his fine analysis of the 
Servant’s work (of the atoning effect of his suffering and death) 
is a moving discussion. He has some cogent comments on the col- 
lectivist interpretation of the Servant, but does not, to our mind, 
do justice to the mediating views of scholars like Rowley, who 
would see individual and collectivist, prophetic and Messianic, con- 
cepts all embodied in the one figure. 

We welcome, in English dress, an epoch-making volume. 

E. C. Rust 


Free Will, Responsibility and Grace. By Peter A. Bertocci. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1957. 110 pages. $2.00. 

It is extraordinary that in these days, when so much profound 
discussion upon the issues here raised is going on, its author should 
be able to proceed without any reference to it. We looked in vain 
in this book for any discussion of “original sin,” of man’s sinful 
bondage, of the meaning of Christ’s atoning act, of the nature of the 
Christian man, and of the distinction between Christian freedom and 
human freedom such as it is elaborated in the writings of Paul, 
Augustine, Luther, Barth and Brunner. This is frankly a disap- 
pointing book. Its analysis of the human will and of its association 
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with thought provides insights into the nature of sinful freedom, but 
it seems blind to the nature of the sinner, the extent of his bondage, 
his blindness to God, and the truth adumbrated in the doctrine of 
original sin that he is free only to choose what kind of sinner he 
will be. Dr. Bertocci is a Methodist, but this is not Arminian theol- 
ogy. It is an overhang of a liberalism that we thought we had 
left behind us. 
E. C. Rust 


Christian Theology and Natural Science. By E. L. Mascall. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company. Pages xxi + 328. 


This book constitutes the Bampton Lectures for 1956, delivered 
at the University of Oxford by one of its distinguished younger 
scholars. Dr. Mascall is an Episcopalian with strongly Thomistic 
leanings, and this approach is reflected throughout the book. One 
yearns at times for a neo-Kantian approach such as that of Karl 
Heim, and there are pages where a too Catholic type of speculative 
theology predominates, such as the views of body and soul, and the 
discussion of the Fall of Man and the Fall of the angels. Indeed, our 
quarrel, if any, would be only with the theological structure of this 
book. In its treatment of natural science, it is excellent, and provides 
an informing analysis in the second chapter of the nature of 
scientific theories. It also analyzes with real insight such diverse 
scientific matters as current cosmogonies, the indeterminism at the 
basis of matter and the element of contingency in the physical 
world, the issues involved in biological theories of evolution, and 
the nature of life. Not the least valuable are the analyses of the 
metaphysical views of scientists like Eddington, Milne, Schrédinger 
and Whittaker. At the theological level, Dr. Mascall’s conclusions 
are orthodox and satisfying. He defends the faith and defends it 
well, but his approach to the faith is what worries this reviewer. 
This does not, however, detract from a useful discussion of the 
doctrine of creation and of the purpose of creation. This book is 
one to buy and put on one’s shelves for frequent consultation in a 
scientific age. 

E. C. Rust 


Man Seeks the Divine. By Edwin A. Burtt. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, Publishers, 1957. 561 pages. $6.50. 

Here is a splendidly written and comprehensive study in the 
results of man’s religious nature. The volume is the product of a 
mature mind and of many years of inquiry into philosophy and 
comparative religion. The author has written several other books, 
notably Types of Religious Philosophy (Revised Edition, 1951), is 
Sage Professor of Philosophy at Cornell University where he has 
been teaching since 1941, and is recognized as a leading philosopher 
throughout the world. The organization of the book is good, with 
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four parts: I. From Primitive Religion to Civilized Religion. II. The 
Religion of the East. III. The Religion of the West. IV. Religion in 
the Present and the Future. In each of the first three parts the 
author demonstrates considerable acumen in expressing the core 
characteristics of the world’s religions without clothing them in a 
welter of detail. 


The book epitomizes the two-fold strain of the humanistic and 
philosophical approach to religion which has marked scholarly writ- 
ing in comparative religion for almost a century past. These strains 
are the evolutionary principle as operative in the origin and growth 
of religion and the monistic principle as indicative of the ultimate 
outcome of religion. The book does not take into account the now- 
recognized radical differences in religions in their most basic ap- 
prehensions, nor does it do justice to the role of sociological and 
psychological factors in religion, nor yet, by avowed intention (cf. 
p. 456) does it give place to the theological approach to the under- 
standing of religion. The latter approach, rather than the philo- 
sophical, characterizes the best recent studies in religion, whether un- 
dertaken by those whose background is Christian or some other 
religion. The book is valuable in the field of religious philosophy; 
it is quite inadequate in the field of comparative religion. 


Herbert C. Jackson 


Christian Eschatology and Social Thought. By Ray C. Petry. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1956. 415 pages. $5.00. 


This is an important book by the professor of church history in 
Duke University. Five topics are discussed in sixteen chapters, 
which are presented in historical perspective from the New Testa- 
ment up to the end of the Middle Ages. First is presented the 
problem and the principles of the relation of eschatology and social 
thought. Second is the relation of the kingdom of God to human 
society. Third is the relation of the church to divine and human 
society. Fourth is the consideration of last things, resurrection, final 
judgment, and the end of history. Finally is considered the con- 
summation of the kingdom of God. 

Dr. Petry quite correctly and learnedly presents the thesis that 
the early church’s concern for society was based upon its under- 
standing that the kingdom of God is the pattern for human society 
and requires human activity in earthly society. There was no “pro- 
gram” of social reform as such, but dedication to God’s order required 
a reordering of human society. This position became increasingly 
misunderstood during the Middle Ages, where there was a tendency 
both to identify society under the domination of the church with the 
present kingdom and to separate the final kingdom at the end of 
history from human society on earth. 


The early church saw itself as having a dual relation. It was 
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related to the kingdom of God, for which it was the witness and 
whose order it was to embody by rejecting the natural basis of 
society and adopting the heavenly basis of self denial and agape. 
It was related to society, for which it was to be a pattern in its life 
as the body of Christ. These relationships were distorted in the 
Middle Ages when the church came almost to equate itself with 
the present kingdom of God. 


This book is important not only for its clear presentation of the 
dependence of Christian social thought upon the understanding of 
the kingdom of God, but also because it corrects the prevalent mis- 
understanding of the relation of ethics and eschatology. It is highly 
desirable that this book shall make a great impact upon con- 
temporary Christian thought. 

Guy H. Ranson 


System of Ethics. By Leonard Nelson. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 285 pages. $5.00. 


This work is a brilliant reinterpretation and defense of Kantian 
ethics. Nelson’s theory of ethics goes beyond Kant at many points; 
the most notable change is that Nelson believes that we experience 
obligations not alone as imperatives or binding duties as Kant main- 
tains, but also as optatives or ideals which we should seek. The 
book, therefore, consists first in the laying of the groundwork of 
his theory (four chapters), then an exposition of his theory of duty 
(twelve chapters), and finally his development of a theory of ideals 
(seven chapters). 


This work presents a logical and readable defense of an autono- 
mous ethic. Its fatal weakness, however, as the Christian must con- 
tend, is that ethics is grounded not in man alone because man’s ethi- 
cal duty must be found in his response to the righteous God who was 
revealed in Jesus Christ. 

Guy H. Ranson 


Making Ethical Decisions. By Howard Clark Kee. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1957. 96 pages. $1.00. 


This is an admirable introduction to Christian ethics for laymen 
by a professor of New Testament in Drew Seminary. This is one of 
the titles in the Layman’s Theological Library. It should be in the 
church library and laymen should be encouraged to study it care- 
fully. Actually the book is concerned primarily with the basic 
principles of ethics rather than with practical decisions and ac- 
tions. 


Guy H. Ranson 
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Ethical Value. By George F. Hourani. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1956. 233 pages. $4.50. 

In this book Professor Hourani of the University of Michigan 
very acutely and learnedly presents and defends a theory of ethics 
called social eudaemonism. The attempt is made to revise Utilitari- 
anism so as to eliminate its weaknesses and to preserve what is un- 
derstood to be its truth. That life is to be called right and good 
which produces justice and well-being for the greatest number of 
citizens. 

As far as naturalism is able to go, this seems to be an ex- 
cellent theory of ethics. It must fall short, however, because the 
abundant life is one which comes by denial of the natural life as 
an end and confesses that we must live under the order of the 
dominion of God. 

Guy H. Ranson 


The Experiment of Faith. By Samuel M. Shoemaker. New York: 
Harper, 1957, 65 pages. $1.50. 

The sub-title of this book is “A Handbook for Beginners.” It 
was written especialy for laymen to help them understand what the 
Christian faith is, to lead them to become Christians and grow in 
Christ, and to give them guidance in sharing the faith which they 
live. 

Because laymen in many areas have a renewed interest in 
evangelism, this book which shows how Dr. Samuel Shoemaker and 
others are sharing their faith, will offer guidance. The Experiment 
of Faith would make a good study course book. 


V. L. Stanfield 


The Advancement of Theological Education. By H. Richard 
Niebuhr, Daniel Day Williams, and James M. Gustafson. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. 239 pages. $4.00. 

This is the third and last volume of the “Niebuhr Report” on the- 
ological education. Volume one was an important contribution to 
contemporary thought, seeking, as it did, to expose the very founda- 
tions of the life of the Church. Volume two, not an integral part of 
the report, offered a valuable survey of the Christian ministry in 
history. This third volume rests on a wide study of the actual proc- 
esses of current theological education; and offers clear proposals— 
based on a wide selection of controlled data—for current improve- 
ments and future steps. 

The authors see the aim of theological education to be to give 
students effective help to become self-educating men (p. 219). The 
chief clue to the realization of this aim is the faculty, which must 
be dedicated, responsible, and free. Providing and maintaining this 
kind of faculty is one of the never fully solved problems (p. 203f). 
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The numerous and complex problems which attend the effort 
to advance theological education do not yield to cleverly engineered 
techniques. Unity and Community within the faculty, and between 
the faculty and administration, are not easily arrived at. Such 
community must be arrived at on the ground of a common recogni- 
tion that the character and objective of theological education per se 
must be normative for programs and procedures. Any kind of 
unity which does not grow out of this common and basic recognition 
of the school’s raison d’etre, is a spurious unity. 


Trends in theological education, the problem of support, of 
government, of faculty and curriculum, class-room teaching, and 
student orientations—these all come in for serious and illuminating 
discussion. Everyone in any way connected with the teaching of 
religion should study this book. There is much here to be learned 
and appropriated. 

T. D. Price 


Religion, Society and the Individual: An Introduction to the 
Sociology of Religion. By J. Milton Yinger. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1957. 312 pages. $5.00. 


This is the most profound study in the sociology of religion to 
appear since Joacham Wach’s, The Sociology of Religion, in 1944. 
It gathers up the essential facts of sociology of religion and pre- 
sents a thorough going analysis of the problem. The author takes 
the functional approach to religion and is not so much concerned 
with defining its nature as describing how it operates in society. His 
analysis deals with the relation of religion to morals, science, magic, 
personality, social status, economic, political institutions, and the 
social change. It is a worthy addition to the emerging body of lit- 
erature in the field of sociology of religion. 

H. H. Barnette 


Sociology of Religion. By Joachim Wach. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1958. 390 pages. No price listed. 


Originally published in 1944 this epoch-making work in the 
field of sociology of religion is now available in the popular paper- 
back form. It is a thorough going analysis of the formative force of 
religion in society, and the effect of social institutions upon religion. 
His methodology is that of typology of religious groups: cult ex- 
pression, leadership, and symbols of integration. It has an incredi- 
ble number of footnotes, gets dull in spots, and is difficult to read. 
However, the volume remains to this day most comprehensive and 
scholarly work in its field. 

H. H. Barnette 
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Ill. Practical Studies 


Principles and Practice of Preaching. By Ilion T. Jones. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1956, 272 pages. $3.75. 


Dr. Ilion T. Jones has been professor of practical theology at 
San Francisco Theological Seminary since 1945. Those who have 
read his A Historical Approach to Evangelical Worship will welcome 
another book by Dr. Jones. 


This book is designed to be “a comprehensive study of the art 
of sermon construction.” Although some book advertisements over- 
state the actual content, this book fulfills its purpose. It is the most 
complete book on preaching to appear in recent years. 

Not many new ideas are stated in the book, but familiar ideas 
are developed in an interesting fashion. Perhaps the primary value 
of the book is that it illustrates and supports its ideas with some of 
the best material from other recent books on preaching. 

We consider the book to be so helpful that we are using it as 
required reading in the preaching class at Southern Seminary. The 
Principles and Practice of Preaching would make an excellent review 
study for a pastor. 


V. L. Stanfield 


The Way To Biblical Preaching. By Donald G. Miller. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1957. 160 pages. $2.50. 

Those who have read Donald G. Miller’s Fire In Thy Mouth will 
eagerly welcome this companion volume, The Way to Biblical 
Preaching. 

This book is based on the principle “that the substance of one’s 
preaching should be drawn from the Bible” with the inference from 
this that “all true preaching is expository preaching, and that preach- 
ing which is not expository preaching is not preaching.” True Chris- 
tian preaching “is exposing the truth contained in God’s word.” 

The suggestions given concerning the study of a passage of 
Scripture, the organization of the message, and the absolute necessity 
of choosing an objective make this one of the most helpful books in 
an area which is beginning to be re-examined. 

V. L. Stanfield 


Evangelism Through the Local Church. By Roy H. Short. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1956. 126 pages. 

In this rather small book, Bishop Short has written sixteen 
chapters, each of which deals with a particular aspect of evangelism. 
The perspective is the local church and its evangelistic mission, and 
within this perspective such subjects as the pastor, his preaching, the 
work of the Church School, the pastor’s class, the revival, the use 
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of laymen, youth evangelism, personal evangelism, the importance 
of prayer and others have been dealt with. Little that is new has 
been presented, but many time-tested ideas and approaches have been 
reiterated and serve well to remind one of the total task of evange- 
lism. Many of the brief chapters are arranged in such a way that 
they may help to “prime the pump” for evangelistic messages by 
pastor or layman within the local church. 
Sabin Landry, Jr. 


Evangelism For Tomorrow. By Charles B. Templeton. Harper 
and Brothers, Publishers, New York, 1957. 175 pages. 

Writing from a background of twenty years’ study and practice 
of evangelism, Templeton sets forth in this book the conditions which 
must be met if the task of Christian evangelism is to be carried out 
effectively in future years. Critical of much that has gone on and 
is going on under the guise of evangelism, Templeton makes a strong 
plea for the recovery of lay evangelism—the only way to the outsider 
may be reached; sets forth the need for passion as well as intellect 
in the pulpit—the key to the task; stresses the necessity for a close 
relationship between evangelism and the church; and calls for preach- 
ing whose goal is commitment, not simply understanding. For every- 
one, layman and clergyman alike, who takes seriously the task of 
evangelism committed to him, this very readable book will be ex- 
tremely helpful and thought-provoking. 

Sabin Landry, Jr. 


Mrs. Minister. By Olive Knox. The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1956; 190 pages. $3.00. 

This book is the account of the lives of a pioneer Presbyterian 
preacher’s family who left their home in Canada to live and serve 
in the pioneer sections of North Dakota early in the 20th century. 

It is a biography of a family with special emphasis given to the 
character and Christian personality of the courageous minister’s 
wife, as seen through the eyes of a daughter who is the author. 


Allen W. Graves 


The Family and Mental Illness. By Samuel Southard. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1957. 96 pages. $1.50. 

The pastor’s task in relation to the acutely mentally ill person 
focuses heavily upon the family. Mental illness occurs in the context 
of family life. Professor Southard has discussed the problems of 
mental illness in language and concepts that are easily grasped by 
the member of the family. This is a pastoral aid book, written to 
be handed to a lay person who has a mentally ill person in his 
family. Dr. Southard points out how to recognize mental illness, 
gives a psychological and religious interpretation of the meaning of 
mental illness, points out the various crises that result from the ill- 
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ness, and gives the family basic help on the crises that result from 
the illness and the decisions that they have to make as to treatment. 

This book is one of a series of nine books published by the West- 
minster Press in their Pastoral Aid Books series. All of these books 
are written to a lay audience, assuming that the pastor himself has 
read them before he hands them to the lay person. This book an- 
swers a great need for bridging the gap between scholarly research 
and the lay people’s needs. 

Wayne E. Oates 


The Dynamics of Aging. By Ethel Sabin Smith. New York: W. 
W. Norton, 1956. 191 pages. $2.95. 

Moving upon the dramatic assumption that the average person 
today can expect to live twenty extra years beyond that which his 
grandfather lived, Ethel Sabin Smith, professor emeritus of English 
in Mills College, has written both out of her own experience and her 
wide acquaintance with psychological literature and the resources 
of the great literary classics of the ages to face frankly “how to make 
the most of the rest of life.” The key to the book is her deep sen- 
sitivity to the changing concept of the self through which the aging 
person has to go. She underscores the needs which aging persons 
have in common with all people regardless of age. The main thrust of 
her discussion is devoted to the meaning of selfhood, the enhancement 
of the self, and the psychological adjustments that are called for in 
facing the realities of advancing age. The pastor who continually 
faces the responsibility of preaching and giving personal pastoral care 
to older people will find this book helpful in terms of its rich store of 
illustrative material, as well as in terms of its fundamentally valid 
psychological orientation. 

Wayne E. Oates 


The Weekday Church School. By Erwin L. Shaver. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press, 1956. 154 pages. 

By definition, a weekday church school “is a school set up by the 
churches in co-operation or individually, in which the attending pu- 
pils are excused from the public school at the written request of 
parents, to go to a church or other building to receive religious edu- 
cation.” It is about this kind of a school that the author writes, and 
the purpose of his book is “to give practical help both to those who 
are considering the establishment of a weekday church school pro- 
gram and to those who, having established such a program, feel the 
need for improving and strengthening it.” 

Begun in 1914, the weekday church school movement has grown 
steadily since then. It represents probably the most effective plan, 
and certainly the most widely used one, yet discovered for the week- 
day teaching of religion by churches in a community. In detail, the 
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author of this book has set forth the policies and procedure integral 
to the establishment and operation of such a school. Such matters 
as organization, curriculum, teaching staff, administration, finances, 
and others are fully presented. For everyone interested in increas- 
ing opportunities for the religious education of children during the 
week either on a single church or co-operative basis, this book is im- 
portant reading. 
Sabin Landry, Jr. 


The Group Workshop Way in the Church. By Paul F. Douglass. 
New York: Association Press, 1956. 159 pages plus notes and 
bibliography. $4.00. 

Here is a very practical guidebook in the application of the 
principles of group dynamics to the work of the local church. The 
author presents step by step and in some detail ways in which group 
workshops may be used to involve more laymen in the active life 
of the church and at the same time to deepen their understanding of 
the Christian faith. The values of small personal groups for prayer 
and Bible study are also shown along with a discussion of the skills 
needed to lead and participate in such groups. 


Robert A. Proctor, Jr. 


Adult Education. By Homer Kempfer. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1955. 421 pages. $5.50. 


This book was written especially for leaders of adult education 
in public schools. It should prove invaluable to anyone seeking to 
formulate a program of adult education for a community. It will 
not be of much help to those interested primarily in adult religious 
education. The book stresses the changing nature of adult education 
and its effect on the total educational pattern. 


Ernest J. Loessner 


Documentation in Action. By Jesse H. Shera, Allen Kent, and 
James W. Perry. New York: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1956. 
xv, 471 pages. $10.00. 

Based on the 1956 Conference on Documentation at Western Re- 
serve University, the book listed above has for its purpose, “prog- 
ress in improving specialized communication, particularly as it 
relates to the acquisition, correlation, classification, and indexing or 
abstracting of graphic records.” Since at least one writer believes 
that half of knowledge is in knowing where to find it, others in the 
field of communication should profit from “a thorough understanding 
of the information requirements of the several fields of knowledge 
involved, the characteristic behavior patterns of the users of graphic 
records in these areas, and the structure of the literature itself” 
which the book seeks to give. Particularly is this true for research 
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students in religious address, along with librarians of churches or 
of departments of communication. On the other hand, since the 
bulk of this series of study-papers relates to materials that might 
be expected to contribute to solving the problems of effective com- 
munication through the written word only, the conclusion must be 
that this is an extremely interesting, inclusive, and well-done piece of 
work for a limited reading public. 
Charles A. McGlon 


Effective Communication on the Job. By Joseph Dooher and 
Vivienne Marquis. New York: American Management Association, 
1956. 294 pages. $4.50. 


Many pastors have problems in the day-by-day task of “running 
the church staff” smoothly, efficiently, and “in a Christ-like man- 
ner.” Basically, many of those problems are ones of communication. 
For the “brotherly overseers” who want either to avoid or to cor- 
rect those problems, Authors Dooher and Marquis offer sane help 
based on scientific research, reliable speech principles, and Christian 
common sense. And, they do so in a very fluid style in their read- 
able “guide to employee communication for supervisors and ex- 
ecutives,” which is one of the very few books of its kind available. 


Charles A. McGlon 


Building a Philosophy of Education. By Harry S. Broudy. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 480 pages. $5.00. 


In this volume the author gives one of the best statements this 
reviewer has read of the philosophy of education generally called 
Essentialism. It is comprehensive in that it deals rather exhaus- 
tively with all the major problems involved in education. It is 
soundly based in philosophy in that his conclusions are rooted in his 
view of matephysics. It is practical in that he suggests a positive 
approach to the aims, program, methodology, and curriculum that 
ought to be followed. 

Concerning his view of man, he holds that “we are forever try- 
ing to distinguish what is substantial or essential to his being from 
what can vary without changing his substantial form (accidents).” 
He says the ends toward which human existence seems to be striv- 
ing may be summed up in the principles of self-determination, self- 
realization, and the good life. With this as a basic perspective he 
discusses the various values the public school should seek in its 
program of education. 

In this time when philosophy of education is a hotly debated 
question, this book will be of great interest to educators, profes- 
sors and parents. The book is highly recommended. 


Findley B. Edge 
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CALENDAR OF CENTENNIAL EVENTS 


(TENTATIVE) 


All Events will be held in the Alumni Memorial Chapel 
unless otherwise noted 


1958 
SEPTEMBER 16—Opening Convocation, 10:00 A.M., Inaugural Address by Pro- 
fessor E. J. Loessner 


OcTroBER 8—Missionary Day, 11:00 A.M., Dr. Roy O. McClain, Pastor, First Bap- 
tist Church, Atlanta, Georgia 

NOVEMBER 4-7—Mission Emphasis Week, 10:00 A.M., Dr. Theodore F. Adams, 
Pastor, First Baptist Church, Richmond, Virginia; President, Baptist World 


DECEMBER 10—Missionary Day, 11:00 A.., Dr. Gaines S. Dobbins, Distin- 
guished Professor of Church Administration, Golden Gate Baptist Theological 


DECEMBER 16—Annual Seminary Concert, 8:00 P.M. 


1959 

JANUARY 12—Mid-Year Baccalaureate Sermon, 8:00 P.M., Dr. J. P. Allen, Pastor, 
First Baptist Church, Alexandria, Virginia 

JANUARY 13—Mid-Year Commencement Exercises, 2:00 P.M., Dr. John L. Plyler, 
President, Furman University 

JANUARY 14—Second Semester Opening Convocation, 10:00 A.M., Founders’ Day 
Address: Dr. Sydnor L. Stealey, President, Southeastern Baptist ical 
Seminary 

JANUARY 22—AMissionary Day, 11:00 A.M., Dr. H. Cornell Goerner, Secretary for 
Africa, Europe, and the Near East, Foreign Mission Board 

FEBRUARY 20—RMissionary Day, 11:00 A.M., Dr. Culbert G. Rutenber, Professor 
of Philosophy of Religion, Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 

FEBRUARY 20-21—Mission Emphasis Conference for College Students 

MARCH 10-11—Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees 

MARCH 12—NMissionary Day, 11:00 A.M., Dr. Edward B. Willingham, General 
eer’ American Baptist and Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mission 

eties 

MARCH 17-20—Spring Conference, 10:00 A.M.-12:00 M., Norton Lecturer: Dr. 
H. Richard Niebuhr, Yale Divinity School. Four Faculty Inaugural Addresses 
—Professor S. P. Landry, Professor W. E. Ward, Professor E. C. Rust, Profes- 
sor W. W. Adams, 

APRIL 22—NMissionary Day, 11:00 A.M., Dr. Baker J. Cauthen, Executive Secre- 
tary, Foreign Mission Board 

May 18—Baccalaureate Sermon, 8:00 P.M. 

MAY 19—Centennial Commencement Exercises, 8:00 P.M. 


May 20—Annual Meeting, Alumni Association of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, 1:00 P.M. on the Seminary Cam: 


pus 
MAY 20—Pageantry on the Life of Dr. James Petigru Boyce, 2:00 P.M. on the 
‘Seminary Campus 


May 20—Cornerstone-Laying Ceremony, James P. Boyce Centennial Library, 3:00 


P.M., at the Library 


1960 
JANUARY—Dedication of the James P. Boyce Centennial Library 
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